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Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It preserves and renews the vitality, strength- 
ens the nerves and stimulates the stomach to 
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N ELDERLY COLORED WOMAN DESIRES 

A a place with «a small family to assist with 

hou-ework. Would only be able to do mod- 

erate work, and would be satisfied witn small 

wages, a home being more of an object than wages. 
Address M. BALDERSTON, 902 Spring Garden St. 
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. Chester, Pa., an energetic, 


either married or single 
the right man. Address P. 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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-Y OMAN, THOROUGHLY COMPETENT, 
wishes position as managing housekeeper. 
Twenty years’ experience. Best of refer 

Address, No. 86, this Office. 
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J ANTED.—MAN AND WIFE TO ACT AS 
housekeeper and assistanton farm. Friend 
preferred. GEORGE W. JESSUP, Cinna- 
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ASADENA, CAL. PLEASANT, WELL-FUR- 
Centrally located Address 
HAZARD, 99 N. Maringo Ave. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
$1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W. 
WwW ashington, D, C. 


CARRIE 


OTICE.—The anuual meeting of the Stock- 
holders of Swarthmore College will be 
held at Friends’ meeting - house, Race 

and 15th streets, Philadelphia, on Third-day, 
Twelfth month 1, 1896, at 2 o’clock. 
ROBERT M. JANNEY, ) 
Assy W. MILLER, p Clerks. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


young trees,—oaks, chestnuts, and others,—which | 


have been carefully thinned out and preserved. 

Will be divided in lots, as purchasers may desire. 
_H M. JENKINS, 
Arch Street, Philad’a. 


FLSA H. SCHOFIELD, 


No. 9 SouTH SIXTEENTH STREET, 
(Former Studio, 1420 Chestnut St., destroyed by fire.) 
Lessons given and orders filled in Oil, Water Color, 
China, Tapistry painting, etc. Crayon Portraits a 
specialty. 


$1250, "$1250, OR $1000. 15 SUMS OF THESE | 
1500 amounts to be secured by first mort- 
9 gages wanted on new | 


Properties in 
Delaware County, adjacent to Philadelphia 
60 per cent. of the value of = properties. 
insurance policies to accompa 

CHARLES PALMER, P. 0. "Box $18, Chester, Pa. 


Fire 


50 to | 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 
The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de 
sired to do so. 
The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON A 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


1896. 


LL 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The regular meeting of the 
Association will be held in the Lecture Room, 15th 


Young Friends’ 

and Race streets, on the evening 

Twelfth month 14, at 8 o’clock. 
PROGRAM : 


Facts Concerning the Life of 
M. Janney.” By RoBeEert M. 


Illus- 
Views. By 


I. “Additional 
Samuel 
JANNEY 

Il. ‘‘ Burlington Meeting. A Lecture, 
trated with Stereopticon 
JosEPH M TRUMAN, JR. 

An invitation is extended to all, 


farm, one-half mile from the town of West | 


A good opportunity for | 
Box 1660, West 


ROOM 314, | 


nished rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. | 
M. | 


of Second-day, | 


| ding, 


Memoranda to Guide Frieuds Who Send 
Club Subscriptions. 


1. RATES FOR YEAR 1897, 
Single subscriptions, $2.00 each per year. 
For each ten paid names sent us, we allow the 
club-getter an extra copy. 
copies for $20. 


This gives eleven 


**No AGENTS.” 
We recognize no one as our “Agent,”’ with the 
single exception of Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. Those 
Friends who get up Clubs for the paper must be 
regarded as the agents of those subscribing 
through them. When money reaches our hands, 
we receipt for it ourselves and no one, except 
F, B. A., as above, is authorized to 
for us. 


receipt 


| 8. CONCERNING CLUBS. 

a. We desire very much to add new names to our 
list—both to sustain the paper, in place of older 
Friends who year by year are removed by 
death ; and to extend the circle of its useful- 
ness. One object in making Club rates is to aid 
this new growth. 

b. Names and money for Clubs should be sent to 
us in one, two, or at most three installments. We 
can wait till the person getting up the Club is 
ready with the money, but we prefer not to re- 
ceive single names and money, unless for new 
subscribers, at intervals through the year, on ac 
count of a Club previously reported. 


4. SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES. 


When sending Clubs, please carefully designate 
all ‘‘ new” names ; and in renewals please use 
the same name asthe paper has been coming 
to. If for any reason the name is changed 
please call our attention to the fact, id 
duplication. 


to a 


5. DISCONTINUANCES. 


We do not discontinue a paper, unless fur con- 
tinued delinquency in payment, without the 
order of the subscriber. Persons wishing to 

‘*stop” must so notify us. With regard to this 
we may tay thata great majority of the sub- 
scribers to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
continue from year to year without a break, 
and that to stop papers as soon as the amount 
paid runs out, would give offense to many, be- 
sides making a large increase of work for us at 
the busiest season of the year. We never inten 
tionally continue a paper ordered stopped, when it 
is not in arrears. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


Furniture. 


For good things in Furniture, Bed- 
Curtains,—think of Hillborn’s. 


1027 Market Street, Philad’a. 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississi; 
@ discount of oapburte from this rate, m 
price $1.50 per annum. 


River 
ing the 


To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will | 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE Must 
BE GIVEN. WE DO Not “‘sToP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in am, 
DraFts, or Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the ris "et 
the person so sending. 49> Draw checks and money 
eeders to the order of FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for penne 


Seti Cente al School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High ——. 


and College Preparato 
Send for catalogue aiieoun aoe 


ticulars, references, and letters =| 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Onder the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 


boratories, and large, wehogtonst gymnasium ; | 


manual training in wood 
For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


- MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


metal work. 


Under the care of Kennett ya 4 Meeting ot | 


Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1 Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si urly. 
For catalogue address. 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Puplls of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Mosting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business The home-like surround make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupi 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, ec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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IvVoRY SOAP 


994400 % PURE 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap are 
sold, one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the 
more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 


grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


THe Procter & Gawete Co Cin’Ti. 


; The Delsarte 


CORSET AND 
WAIST 


are the most comfortable 
and shapely of any in the 
market. Being hipless, the 
corset gives perfect free- 
dom of motion and reduces 
obesity. 

Making to order and fit- 
ting a specialty. 

Send for Illustrated Cat- 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N.Y 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
eer located near the Harlem Railroad, one 

our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
a, 2 i & 


THE DIFFERENCE 


between other people's shoes and ours is the | 
difference between a chromo and an oil— 


EXCEPT IN PRICE: 


S. DUTCHER, 


45 N. Thirteenth Street, Philad’a. 


Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


B® SINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


Orders from Friends solicited. 


MISS M. F. MOORE, 1232 Arch Street. 


Please mention this oagee 


|EUGENE E. NICE, 


PAINTS, 
272 and 274 S. Second St., Philad’a. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XLVIII. 

ALL Christendom (so-called) possesses the Scriptures, 
but lacks the power and spirit of the men who gave forth 
the Scriptures ; and this is the reason why Christians are 
not in fellowship with the Son, nor with the Father, nor 
with the Scriptures, nor with one another. 


GEORGE Fox. 


From the account of his conversation on religious subjects with 
Oliver Cromwell, when George Fox was brought by Captain Drury to 
the palace at Whitehall, and had his first interview with the great 
Protector, 


For all that God in mercy sends— 

For health and children, home and friends ; 
For comforts in the time of need, 

For every kindly word or deed, 

For happy thoughts and holy talk, 

For guidance in our daily walk— 

In everything give thanks ! 


For beauty in this world of ours, 

For verdant grass aud lovely flowers, 

For song of birds, for hum of bees, 

For the refreshing summer breeze, 

For hill and plain, for streams and wood, 
For the great ocean’s mighty flood ~ 

In everything give thanks! 


For the sweet sleep which comes with night, 
For the returning morning light, 
For the bright sun that shines on high, 
For the stars glittering in the sky— 
For these and everything we see, 
O Lord! our hearts we lift to Thee ; 
In everything give thanks ! 
—E£. I. Tupper. 


EDWARD TOWNSEND'S REMINISCENCES. 

Edward Townsend, formerly of this city, for many years Warden 
of the Eastern Penitentiary, died at the home of his son-in-law, 
Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., at Lansdowne, Pa., Eighth month 10, 1896, 
in his gtst year. He left behind him some memoranda, recollections 
of his earlier life, which we give following. They were written several 
years previous to his decease. 

I was born in the city of Philadelphia, in First month, 
1806, which city at that time had a population of about 
80,000. 

A few years prior to my birth, my father purchased a 
house and lot on Chestnut street, above Third, and being 
120 feet deep it was esteemed a valuable property, having 
cost him $4,500. It was part of the ground now occu- 
pied by the First National Bank, and was then thought 
to be rather too far west for business, but the knowing 
ones said that the city would grow westward. 

My paternal ancestor came from England with William 
Penn, in 1682, accompanied by many other Friends, of 
which Society he was a consistent member. He was a man 
of moderate means, and built himself a log house in the 
woods at Sixth and Chestnut streets, in which he and his 
family resided for many years. The town was then 
sparsely settled, mostly by Friends and some friendly 
Indians. The winters were long and severe; the snow 





lay deep upon the ground, and passage from our home to 
another was attended with difficulty. Whilst they had 
in their home a supply of flour and perhaps other food, 
they depended for meat upon deer, wild turkeys, and 
other game which they would shoot in the immediate vi- 
cinity of their homes. It is related that one winter when 
the snow was unusually deep, the deer left the settlement 
and retreated west to find some pasture on the banks of 
the river Schuylkill, other game becoming also very 
scarce, and they were sorely in need of meat. My an- 
cestor had great faith in the Bountiful Giver, and believed 
that he would not forsake his dependent children. In 
this frame of mind he trudged forth, scarcely knowing 
why, but had not proceeded far when he was startled by 
the crackling of twigs among the bushes and soon dis- 
covered a doe, which upon seeing him, with great trepi- 
dation reared upon its hind feet and was easily des- 
patched. With this prize upon his shoulder he retraced 
his steps, and thus carried the means of subsistence to his 
wife and children. They never suffered for meat after- 
wards. 

One of the events of my early life which may appear 
very trivial, made a deep impression upon my young 
mind, and has been a lesson to me and a wholesome check 
upon my self-esteem ever since. When about five or six 
years of age I was standing by the wooden case that en- 
closed the rain pipe, and could just reach thetop. I 
placed my hands upon it and raised myself up until my 
chin reached the same level. I thought that this was a 
great feat of skill and muscular ability, and said to our 
maid of all work : ‘‘ There are not many boys of my size 
who could do that.’ My father overheard me, and when 
opportunity occurred he told me that he had heard what 
I said about raising myself up by the strength of my arms 
and that I thought it a great achievement, and added: 


| **Vo boy who is not sick or deformed would find any 


difficulty in doing it as easily.’’ I was mortified and 
humbled, and thought of one of our lessons at school, 
‘«Self praise is no commendation.’’ Parents do not 
always know what a lasting effect may be produced upon 
an infant mind by a gentle, well-timed rebuke—this one 
has been of use to me ever since. 

Another event, trifling and unimportant as it may 
seem, has been as a beacon to my path, and has, I trust, 
often guided me amid the shoals of temptation. 

As I was coming out of our door on my way to school, 
a large hog was passing, and a spirit of mischief possess- 
ing me, I sprang upon his back. Away we went down 
Chestnut street, he squealing and I holding on to the stiff 
bristles of his neck. When we reached Third street, a 
cuff on his left ear turned him in the right direction, and 
we went gaily down the street exciting the mirth of all 
passers-by, but alas! we overtook two carts, very near 
together. I could not guide my steed and as there was 
just room enough for his corpulent body, I was swept off 
backwards into the muddy street. 

I arose and made all haste for the school-room, and 
upon arrival there, the teacher saw my woe-begone con- 
dition and said, ‘‘ How did thee happen to get so 
muddy?’’ I said: ‘‘ I had a fall in the streets.’’ ‘‘ How 
did thee happen to fall?’’ I replied, ‘‘ I don’t know, I 
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fell backward.’’ After I had taken my seat I brooded 
over it; had I told hima lie? I tried to neutralize it 
and call it a prevarication, but it would not do, hence on 
my reaching home I told my father. He laughed until 
the tears ran down his face. There were tears also in my 
eyes, but not tears of mirth. I then said to my father, 
did I not tell my teacher alie? He soothed me and told 
me to be more careful in future, and I humbly trust that 
I have profited by the lesson. I never again tried porcine 
equestrianism. 

One of the pleasant recreations of my boyhood was 
to go to the Pennsylvania Hospital with my father (who 
was a clock and watchmaker) once a month, he to regu- 
late the various clocks, and I tosee a large parrot or cock- 
atoo, which belonged to Captain Taylor, the gatekeeper. 
This bird’s name was ‘‘ Old Crockie,’’ and a parrot is 
not called old until he has reached 30 or 35 years, but 
«* Old Crockie’’ still lives, hence if he was 30 years old 
when I saw him there at least 70 years ago, he must now 
be over one hundred years of age. I saw him a few 
weeks ago at the Zodlogical Gardens, and he looked very 
well, his plumage as perfect as at any time of his life, and 
about as garrulous as ever. This incident is given to 
prove to what a great age a parrot has been mown to live. 

My great-grandfather, Joseph Cox, was born at Willis- 
town, Chester Co., Pa., in the year 1723, and lived to the 
advanced age of 93 years. During many of the last years of 
his life he spent about half of each winter at my father’s 
house, hence I knew him very well, and have sat upon 
his knee and talked with him hundreds of times, for I was 
ten years old at the time of his death; therefore I can 
say that I knew him well, and had much converse with a 
man born one hundred and sixty six years ago. He was 
always a very temperate man, and had good health nearly 
all of his long life. 

There was another old man in whom I felt a great in- 
terest, and who was a frequent visitor at my father’s 
shop. He was an old soldier of the Revolutionary war, 
and related many interesting and startling incidents of 
that eventful period. It is said that an old soldier loves 
to fight his battles ‘‘o’er again,’’ when he can obtain 
attentive listeners. Although at the time more than sixty 
years of age, he volunteered as a private soldier, his first 
commanding officer being Colonel, afterwards General 
Washington. 

At the time to which I allude, he was about one hun- 
dred and eight years of age, a little unsteady in his walk 
and tremulous in speech, but in excellent health. He 
walked much, leaning upon a cane. His age is impressed 
upon my memory by his relating in my hearing that he 
had just had a tooth extracted, and taking it from his 
pocket, exhibited it to us with the remark: ‘I hated to 
part with it for we had been companions for one hundred 
years.’’ It was a first permanent molar tooth, cut at 
eight years of age. Although he continued in the army 
until its close, he was never seriously wounded, hence 
did not become a pensioner. He used to exhibit with 
pride and satisfaction a silver Spanish dollar, which had 
a deep indentation near its centre, which he informed us 
was made by the point of a bayonet. He carried the 
silver dollar (his life preserver, as he called it) in his vest 
pocket, enclosed in a leathern bag. 

Stephen Girard was a frequent visitor at my father’s, 
where I often saw him. His old yellow riding chair was 
quite familiar to me. I looked upon him as a hero, hav- 
ing been told of his intrepidity and benevolence during 
the scourge of yellow fever in 1793, in nursing the foor 
victims of that terrible disease. He came out of that 
ordeal unscathed. 

As there have been some very defamatory statements 





respecting General U.S. Grant, as to his condition at 
the time of embarking in the steamship Jndiana, at 
Philadelphia, for his tour around the world, I think it 
well for me to speak of what I know from personal 
observation. 

I was sitting by him and talking with him on board 
of the tug which took him and his numerous friends, first 
up the river as far as Cramps’ shipyard, and then down 
to Chester, where we met the /ndiana. On our passage 
down we partook of a lunch furnished by the committee. 
I heard it asserted that General Grant drank so freely 
that he became intoxicated, and was so unsteady on his 
feet that he could not ascend the gang-plank, and re- 
quired the assistance of two men to get on board the 
steamship. This was a vile aspersion. I walked beside 
him from the afterpart of the tug to the gang-plank, 
shook hands with him, and saw him walk up the plank 
unaided and with a perfectly steady step. I make this 


statement that my children may confidently deny any 
such aspersion of a good man’s character. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


SOME HOLIDAY THOUGHTS ON SERIOUS 
SUBJECTS. 
Alfred M. Bennett, in the British Friend, Eleventh month. 


Wiru the white, snow-clad Alpine peaks rising almost 
over one’s head, the sounds of the friendly Swiss village 
around one, and the devout peasantry flocking, this 
bright Sunday morning, to Mass or to the Service of the 
Swiss Evangelical Church, as the case may be, one’s 
thoughts naturally turn in a direction higher than the 
things of this life. In a different part of Switzerland the 
Grindenwald Convention is attracting crowds of tourists, 
combining the pursuit of health with religious conference. 
‘« The Reunion of Christendom.’’ What a grand idea! 
And yet, when one reads the letters or speeches on the 
subject, with which the religious newspapers abound, one 
is often tempted to ask,—Do the speakers or writers 
really desire a union of all who bear the name of Christ ? 
I am afraid the idea uppermost in the minds of many who 
have the phrase constantly on their lips is simply a desire 
that others should be converted to their way of thinking ; 
or, at all events, the reunion they contemplate does not 
extend beyond those whose religious views are in general 
sympathy with theirown. When the Roman Catholic or 
the Anglican speaks of the ‘‘ reunion of Christendom ’’ 
is he not thinking simply of breaking down the barriers 
which separate the three great established Churches from 
one another, leaving out in the cold the Protestant 
Churches of the Continent, the Wesleyans, the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Baptists, and the Quakers ; unless, indeed, 
all these can be brought into ‘‘ the fold of the Catholic 
Church’’ by abandoning their own religious views ? 
When the Low Churchman or the Nonconformist repeats 
the formula, is he looking beyond the so-called ‘‘ Evan- 
gelical ’’ Churches or sects, to the exclusion of the 
Catholics, Roman or Anglican, unless they should first 
abandon the “‘ errors of Rome ’’ ? 

Now, to my mind, to struggle for such an ideal as 
this—for the abolition of the differences which separate 
the various Christian sects from one another—is as futile 
as ploughing the sand. What we want is not agreement 
in opinion or in dogma, or even in the mode of conduct- 
ing public worship, but harmony of spirit. I have very 
little knowledge of music, but I believe I am correct in 
saying that harmony consists in the blending not of 
similar, but of dissimilar sounds ; that without wide differ- 
ence of pitch there can be no harmony. If we could so 
arrange matters, that we all subscribed to the same creed, 
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that we all adopted the same forms in the worship of God, 
it would not follow that we should be one step nearer to 
true religious harmony than we now are. But what is 
the use of this ‘‘if’’ ? We all know that the thing is 
impossible ; that differences in heredity, in education, in 
mental idiosyncrasy must produce wide differences in the 
way in which we look at religious matters. And again, 
if possible, would it be desirable? I will ask any one to 
compare the religious condition of England with its 
hundreds (I believe I am not exaggerating) of religious 
sects, and that of those countries in the South of Europe 
in which independence of religious thought has been re- 
lentlessly suppressed, and their profound scepticism. In 
the careful study of the New Testament, nothing is more 
instructive to observe than the wide difference in tone of 
thought even between those earliest disciples whose 
writings have come down to us, and the very few links 
which bound them together beyond faith in their com- 
mon Lord. Nowhere is the observance or non-observance 
of any religious rite or ceremony, or even the attendance 
of any form of public worship, laid down as essential to 
the Christian life. If we could suppose, we will say, 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans and James’s Epistle to have 
been written at the present day, we could hardly believe 
that they represented the teachings of the same ‘* church.’’ 

It is impossible to judge the belief of another by 
one’s own standard. To the present writer, the attempt 
to reconcile the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church 
and of many writers in the Anglican communion with the 
teachings of Christ as handed down to us in the New 
Testament, is an absolutely insoluble problem. And yet 
I know that these forms of belief, even in their extremest 
development, are, to thousands of Christians, a true and 
living faith, the very life of Christianity. No one can 
doubt this who visits occasionally some of the most rit- 
ualistic of our churches, or who witnesses the devout piety 
of the peasantry of the Schwarzwald or of Switzerland. 
On the other hand, I know that to multitudes of fellow- 
believers it is incomprehensible how I can claim to be a 
Christian when I have not been made a ‘‘ child of God ”’ 
by sprinkling, and do not partake of the outward bread 
and wine. 

True Christian charity, then, is something quite dis- 
tinct from toleration. It lies much deeper than in any 
unison of religious belief. No one can lay claim to this 
virtue who does not from his very heart believe that those 
from whom he differs most widely are, equally with him- 
self, true members of the Church of Christ,—that their 
conscientious beliefs have equal acceptance with his own. 
During the last half century we have, no doubt, made 
some progress in learning this lesson. Yet even now 
one’s faith in the ultimate reign of a true Christian spirit 
in the churches is often rudely shaken, when one comes 
across some utterance from an ecclesiastic high in author- 
ity savoring of the narrowest bigotry, or some sectarian 
teaching which shows that the old leaven of religious in- 
tolerance is stillat work. Nor is this narrowness confined 
to any one branch of the Christian Church ; Protestant 
and Catholic, Anglican and Nonconformist, all exhibit 
occasional evidence of this ‘‘ reversion ’’ to an older and 
lower type. But undoubtedly the most astounding recent 


evidences of this deplorable narrowness have come from’ 


the Anglican section of the Established Church, such as 
those that cropped up during the last School Board elec- 
tion in London, which largely brought about the defeat 
of the «‘ Church’’ party, and which have unfortunately 
done so much to counteract the growing appreciation in 
the minds of us Dissenters of the devoted lives and earnest 
faith of so many of the clergy of that denomination. 
Strange, indeed, does it seem that these men, educated 
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gentlemen, and to a large extent men of the world, can- 
not see how this intolerance must necessarily alienate 
from their church the sympathies of those who still re- 
gard religious liberty as one of their most precious in- 
heritances. 

To turn to another incident of recent religious polem- 
ics,—the rebuff administered by the Pope to those who 
desire the recognition by the Romish Church of the va- 
lidity of ‘‘ Anglican orders.’’ If the expression of an 
opinion on this subject is allowable to one outside the 
Anglican Church, it is an incident of the happiest augury 
for the future of that church. At the present time the 
tendency of thought in that body is strongly in the rit- 
ualistic and sacramentarian direction. And, within 
limits, this must be admitted to be in accordance with the 
principles on which the National Church was founded. 
But indications are not wanting that any nearer approach 
to the dogmas or practices of Rome will result in an in- 
evitable reaction which may rend the Church in twain, 
and cause the secession from it of that large portion 
which still glories in the name of Protestant. The true 
strength of the National Church seems to me to lie in its 
still being able to hold together these two elements, the 
Catholic and the Protestant—dissimilar, but not an- 
tagonistic. As soon as the Church renders it impossible 
for either of these parties to remain within its commun- 
ion, it will cease to have any claim to be regarded as a 
National Church. And the present writer would, for 
one, regard this disruption of the Church as a national 
calamity. 

To sum up: How is it possible to express one’s mean- 
ing better than in the words of the Apostle, when speak- 
ing of the three great Christian virtues—Faith, Hope, 
Charity—‘‘and the greatest of these is Charity.”’ 


THE CHURCH AND THE THEATRE. 
By Newman Hall (of London) as reported in Christian Literature 
and Review of the Churches. 
I am here to affirm that the theatre of the present day as 
a whole is calculated to do moral injury both to per- 
formers and spectators, and therefore should not receive 
the sanction of the Christian Church. 

I know what will be urged in opposition to this thesis. 
That we are born with a natural love of dramatic repre- 
sentation. That the theatre cannot be driven out of the 
world as long as multitudes crave the pleasure. That the 
Christian Church should therefore try to improve and 
rendér harmless what is neither desirable nor possible to 
destroy. My reply is addressed not to those who regard 
pleasure as supreme, but who confess Christ as King, who 
for his sake are willing to deny themselves unnecessary 
pleasure rather than injure their own spiritual interests, or 
those of others. I have no personal antipathy to the 
drama, to the Greek tragedies, and the plays of Shakes- 
peare. Nor have I any personal knowledge of the 
theatre. 

But my father in his youth frequently acted at 
theatres, and when he became a Christian his whole soul 
revolted against the theatre as he had known it. He 
then became the proprietor of the best country newspaper 
in Kent, and to show his opinion of theatres, he would 
not advertise the theatrical companies which came to 
Maidstone. It was a great sacrifice, for the theatres pay 
very well. My brother Arthur, who is one of the most 
devoted clergymen I ever met, as a young man in London 
was frequently at theatres, and knows all about them, and 
has been behind the scenes and in the front. He is as 
strongly opposed to theatrical presentations as my father 
was. WhatI refer to now is the present stage, not to 
the theatre of former days. 
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Now there are practical difficulties in connection with 
the carrying on of the stage. The theatre is a place of 
amusement ; it does not profess to be a place of instruc- 
tion. To make it pay the rent of the building and the 
cost of the company, it requires continual attendance, or 
else it does not pay; therefore there must be a great 
motive to please not the minority, but the masses. Sec- 
ondly, there is a difficulty in providing an entertainment 
to suit the masses. Professor Henry Morley says that 
almost all the plays represented in London are transla- 
tions from the French, and that this ought not to be is 
very obvious. A critic in a secular paper says: ‘‘ The 
plays frequently offered are thoroughly Parisian, with 
personages so objectionable and incidents so gross, that 
it excites surprise that they have escaped the censure of 
the Lord Chamberlain. 

‘One scene for suggestiveness was the worst I ever 
saw. The curtain falls, leaving us to infer that the wilful 


for thorough-paced comedy.’’ Mr. Burnand, a great 
play-writer, in the Fortnightly, says: ‘‘It is simply im 
possible for a girl to enter the theatre, and to prepare to 
be an actress, without all her moral senses being shocked 
at once, and if afterwards she feels more easy about it, 
it simply proves her deterioration.’ 

I now wish to speak of the influence of the play on 
the actors themselves. Garrick boasted that he so en- 
tered into the vile character he assumed, as to feel that it 
was he himself. Dr. Johnson said: ‘‘If you really feel 
such a monster, you ought to be hanged every time you 
perform it.’’ Mrs. Siddons, who was a great actress, 
when her sister married a respectable man, though poor, 
said: ‘‘ Thank God, she is off the stage.’’ Ido not at 
all say that all actors are immoral. Some actors may be 
not only moral, but Christian people. But there is a 
danger, and it can be said of very few. Rousseau said : 
‘* | observe in general that actors are men of bad morals 
and given to low practices, and actresses lead a loose life.’’ 
Is that very improbable? On the stage, is not what is 
falsely called love presented as a man and woman kissing 
one another, and is not that likely to deteriorate their 
sense of modesty? What is one of the principal attrac- 
tions of the theatre at the present day? Is it not women 
scarcely dressed, or dressed so as to represent nudity? 
Are not women presented in men’s attire, and men in 
women’s attire, and is not that calculated to unsex the 
individual so acting ? 

A lady who was well introduced to me, and who had 
been a leading singer at a leading church, and had a fine 
voice, came from America for the purpose of preparing 
for the theatrical profession. She thought she could be 
an actress without injury, but she told me she could not 
get on. Shecould not get put into the leading parts. 
Unless a lady had plenty of money to purchase a posi- 
tion, or unless she was willing to sell herself to the pat- 
ron of that theatre, she had no chance. So she gave up 
her idea, and went back to America again. Actresses, 
says an author of repute, have won rapturous applause 
from whole generations of men, who consider that, where 
their pleasure is involved, no risks of life or honor are 
too great for women to run. My brother Arthur hada 
conversation with an actor who had become a religious 
man. In fact, he could not go on with his profession. 
All day his mind was filled with costumes, face painting, 
and grimaces. He had no peace until he gave up his 
profession. He spoke to my brother of the late hours, 
the long rehearsals from twelve to four, the constant flirt- 
ing, the frequent familiarity with the actresses in all sorts 
of costume, having to go to a great distance after the 
theatre was over, the profession of love to each other in 


| see the theatre at all. 


| comment always made by the theatrical critic. 
violation of the seventh commandment is sufficient ground 
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the family of actors odinn to wi Could a converted 
man tolerate that? 

Dumas, the French novelist, in answer to some critic 
about plays, said: ‘‘ You are right not to take your 
daughter to see my play, but you should not take her to 
The theatre, being a picture or 
satire of social manners, must ever be immoral, the so- 
cial manners themselves being immoral.’’ I remember 
reading a defense of the theatre by a theatrical manager. 
He was accused of putting on the boards things which 
young people should not see. He replied: ‘ Certainly, 
we play for men and women ; we represent the world as 
it is; as it is, it is not fit for the young.”’ 

I know a gentleman who was the editor of one of our 
leading daily papers, a goodly man. He resigned. I 
asked himwhy. He told me it was because of the con- 
tinual advertisements of the theatres, and the favorable 
He 
could not stop the advertisements as editor, and therefore 
he gave up a very lofty and lucrative position because of 
the character of the theatres, and the way they were ad- 
vertised and praised in the London newspapers. Very 
seldom have I seen an editor acting as a censor of the 


| theatre, as they very often do of the pulpit, and denounce 


and condemn theatres of an immoral character. Then, 
as to the influence on actors. In the book of essays called 
‘¢ Obiter Dicta,’’ there is areference to Tom Davies, and 
the point is that the profession of an actor demands that 
a man must destroy his own identity. Dr. Johnson once 
said to Tom Davies, ‘‘ Tom, what are you to-night ?’’ 
‘« That is difficult to answer,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ with any true 
sense of human dignity. The doctor prescribes fun. 
Fancy being every night taken as a safe prescription for 
the blues, to adopt as a trade making people laugh by 
delivering for one hundred nights another man’s jokes in 
a costume which the author of the jokes would blush to 
be seen in.’’ That seems unworthy of a man of 
character. 

Although I have not been to theatres, I have had 
something to do with those who have been. A lady—a 
remarkably gifted actress—came one day to my church. 
She became convinced of the Bible truth, and, after great 
trouble and difficulty from her friends, she renounced her 
Romanism and became a Bible Christian. She continued 
to attend theatres. I did not press her to give it up. 
I never preach against this sort of thing; I always 
preach Christ. But at last she did give it up. Iasked 
her how it was she had given up a lucrative profession. 
It was not, she said, through anything she had read or 
heard. But in her own room, and on her knees, 
she had prayed to become holy, humble, and pure. ‘I 
went to the theatre,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I never would take 
an immoral part. But I had to act, and be for the time 
what I was acting. I felt I could not be one thing at 
one time, and another at another time, and so I have 
given up my theatre.’’ Montague Stanley was a great 
performer, but he became a Christian, and then gave up 
the profession, and perfected himself in drawing to sup- 
port his wife and family. 

My argument is that it deteriorates actors and act- 
resses. We cannot lawfully take pleasure in any perform- 
ance that does them injury. The theatre, as at present 
catried on, must be injurious to a large multitude of 
young people. Mothers can hardly like to take their 
young sons and daughters to see the scenes of semi- 
nudity and immodesty at some of our theatres. It isa 
pleasure so doubtful, that we Christian people ought to 
be willing to sacrifice the pleasure in order that we shall 
not be partakers of that which to so many is so injurious. 
We should live as those in the constant presence of Him 
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who has said, ‘‘I am with you alway,’’ and do those 
things which are well pleasing in his sight. 


A paper read by Dr. T. W. Taylor, of Richmond, Indiana, at a 

meeting of “ Friends’ Monthly Social,’’ a society held in the basement 
of their meeting-house, where Friends meet with well-filled baskets 
and take supper together, and enjoy a literary program prepared by 
adults and children, of both original and selected matter, the results of 
which they report as ‘‘ entertaining and profitable.” 
Ar the Swarthmore Conference, a paper was read on the 
question, ‘‘ How Quakerism may be made to reach the 
masses.’’ The discussion of this question, as published 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL has interested me 
more than anything I have seen of the work of that far- 
reaching body of working Friends. It has interested me 
because my anxious concern has always been to help re- 
claim the weak and the fallen and to raise them above 
their unhappy condition. This tendency I feel assured 
was implanted in me in early life through the influence 
of the Society of Friends, for although not then a mem- 
ber, yet all my early associations were with the Friends of 
Goose Creek Meeting in Virginia. 
strained to say that while I have wandered much over the 
earth since then, and mingled socially with all classes, I 
have never found the society of young people anywhere 
as pure and refined as that surrounding Goose Creek 
Meeting more than a half century ago. 

And now, since having been received in membership 
with you here, I have felt a deep concern to prove worthy 
of the confidence you have shown me, by working with 
you in such a way that the influence of Whitewater Meet- 
ing may be felt in this community, as was that of Goose 
Creek Meeting in which I was brought up to manhood. 

I think there are but few that fully realize the great 
responsibility resting upon each one of us as members of 
the Society of Friends. In the early days, to become a 
Friend was to become an active worker in the Master’s 
vineyard, and to show in the life that purity of conduct 
and simplicity of living that characterized the blessed 
Jesus has ever been held up by Friends as the noblest and 
purest example of perfected manhood the world has ever 
known. It becomes our duty to study his life and en- 
deavor to learn the source of his perfection. In all his 
teaching there was one theme he ever kept uppermost, 
and that was that God was his Father and directly im- 
parted to him the ability to do the wonderful works that 
characterized his life, and that this same light and power 
is given to every rational human being. 

That our branch of Friends has ever been faithful in 
holding up this still, small voice as the true source of 
light I believe is true, but that we have not been success- 
ful in directing the multitude to this living source of 
light and life is equally true. And now it becomes our 
duty to endeavor to find out the cause of our failure. 
And let me say right here that the masses can hardly be 
expected to come to us, and if we ever reach them we 
must take the initial step. And in this effort we have 
the beautiful example of the blessed Jesus to follow. He 
spent the few short years of his wonderful earth-life 
among the down-trodden and oppressed, relieving their 
physical infirmities and showing them that God was their 
Father as well as his, and that a portion of his spirit was 
given to every one to lead in the way of truth and right- 
eousness. Taking his life as our guide we must lay aside 
all selfish considerations, and in silence listening for the 
still small voice in our own souls, we must follow wherever 
it leads. 

It has occurred to me that these social gatherings held 
each month may be made the means of attracting the 


And I feel con- | 





multitude to us, if rightly directed. A great amount 
of the poverty and wretchedness of the lower classes 
comes from their lack of knowing how to live. A great 
many of the wage earners could secure a satisfactory liv- 
ing for their families, even with their scant wages, if they 
knew the best way to expend their wages. To give these 
classes additional means to expend in their wretched ways 
is only increasing the downward tendency of their lives, 
for we must know that all unnatural foods and beverages 
only strengthen and intensify the lower appetites and 
passions of man. This great fact needs to be impressed 
upon all classes of American society. That a great 
amount of the sickness and premature death and moral 
depravity that is characteristic of this fast age comes from 
our luxurious and unnatural mode of living, is a fact that 
scientists are beginning to recognize. God intended man 
should live a healthy, pure, and long life. And to plain- 
ness and simplicity of living, we must all come or suffer 
the terrible consequences for violations of God’s immuta- 
ble laws. 

But even Friends are becoming more or less imbued 
with the fashionable follies and extravagancies of the age, 
especially in relation to their table expenses, and costly 
houses and furniture, I fear is too true. This places the 


| Friends in the estimation of the poor, and even the mid- 


dle class of society, as a class above their ability to reach 
and they content themselves in associations of their own 
classes, and make no effort to improve their social condi- 
tion. 

God never intended that human society should be 
thus cut up into distinct classes, but that all should 
mingle together in one great brotherhood, as becomes 
children of one Heavenly Parent. To accomplish this 
end God implanted in man the social feeling so strong 
that in no condition of life can he live completely sepa- 
rated from the society of his fellows. As civilization 
progresses and wealth increases, the more successful in 
lite soon begin to confine their associations to those of 
their own class, leaving the less fortunate and improvi- 
dent and ignorant to their own low level. It was this 
condition of the social state that destroyed many of the 
great nations of antiquity, and that it must be destruc- 
tive to republics, all thinking persons must agree. And 
it seems a rational conclusion that God has raised up this 
republic to its present high eminence among the nations 
of the earth that it may establish a social state based 
upon the Christ idea of the Fatherhood of God and the 
universal brotherhood of man. 

No class of American society is so well qualified to 
take the lead in this work as the Society of Friends. In 
its biennial conferences it has already laid the foundation 
for a national movement in this direction. But to make 
it a success the membership of the separate meetings must 
make an effort to reach the poor and ignorant of their 
immediate neighborhoods, showing them that Friends are 
anxious to assist them to get upon a higher plane of liv- 
ing. In this beautiful and wealthy city of Richmond 
there are numbers of families that need to be trained as 
to the best manner of using their limited resources. If 
the sisters would hunt upthe mothers of these families, 
and with kindly words urge them to come to these socials, 
where a welcome greeting would await them, and where 
efforts would be made to teach them healthful and saving 
plans of living, I am sure that numbers would respond 
to the invitation. 

Such an effort wisely and prudently put forth would 
soon bring many disheartened mothers to the socials, and 
to benefit them when here, a part of the evening might 
be spent in plain and familiar talks on the proper selec- 
tion and preparation of such foods as the human system 
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needs. The supper you are in the habit of furnishing 
should be made up of such food. 

Some such plan, if wisely put into operation here 
could be made of lasting benefit not only to the poor 
and improvident, but to us all. There are but few of us 
who fully realize the evil effects of unhygienic living upon 
the character as well as upon the health and happiness of 
the people. There is no nation of people where the 
well-to-do live so luxuriously as the Americans, and where 
the poorer classes live so wastefully. A German peasant 
housewive will provide a full living out of what the 
average American woman will waste in her regular dietary. 

I know the plea may be raised that Friends are edu- 
cated to take proper care of themselves, and whenever one 
fails through misfortune the Society provides for him. 
But we must remember that these poor unfortunates are 
the product of the social state in which they live and of 
which we form a prominent part, and it is our duty to do 
what we can to so improve the social state around us that 
ignorance and poverty and crime shall be reduced to a 
minimum in this God-favored land. These waifs of 
society are all God’s children, and our brothers ani 
sisters and neighbors ; and Jesus has commanded that we 
shall love our neighbors as ourselves. 

It is by thus going among the poor and down-trodden 
of the earth ani striving to improve their wretched con- 
dition that Friends will be eaabled to reach the multi- 
tude and bring them into the fold of the True Shepherd. 
And we have the example of the early fathers of our So- 
ciety to follow. They recognized no distinction of class 
or creed, but devoted their lives to the spread of the 
knowledge of the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. And although they were reviled 
and persecuted and imprisoned, and many of them put 
to death, yet they never ceased their righteous work ; and 
with all their persecution they increased in numbers and 
power, and stamped their impress upon the entire relig- 
ious world. It was this constant mingling with the mul- 
titude and preaching the gospel of love that built up the 
Society of Friends and made it a power in the religions 
world. May we into whose keeping this rich inheritance 
of good works has fallen prove faithful to our trust, aad 


do all in our power to mitigate the suffering our wretched | 


social state has produced, and help to make society purer 
and better. 


MAINTENANCE OF DISCIPLINE. 
Baltimore Sun. 
PARENTS and teachers show their capacity or incapacity 
for the government of children by the character of the 
discipline they maintain in their homes or their schools. 
The chief quality needed for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline is firmness. Along with that should go, of 
course, patience, sympathy, and good sense, but firmness 
should be conspicuous. If persuasion can alter a decree, 
or if insubordination is allowed to go unpunished, dis- 
cipline cannot be maintained, for under such circum 
stances rules and orders cease to have any fixed meaning. 
In the schoolroom the teacher, though kindly, must 
maintain a certain degree of reserve or the pupils will in- 
dulge in that familiarity which breeds contempt. One 
of the great difficulties which young teachers have to sur- 


mount is that of being reserved with pupils of about their | 
But they | 


own age without making themselves offensive. 
cannot hope to retain the respect of those whom they 
teach unless they exhibit a quiet dignity of manner that 
will repel familiarity. With discipline once fairly estab- 
lished it is not difficult to maintain it either in the home 
circle or in school; the mischief is easily done before 








parent or teacher has realized the importance of quiet dis- 
cipline. In a well-managed school there is never any 
disorder to suppress; in a badly managed school the 
teacher wastes time and energy in trying to maintain 
order, and the continual struggle does not tend to im- 
prove the temper of teacher or pupils. So, also, in the 
household ; if the children are well trained, they require 
no orders, but behave properly at all times, or when they 
become too boisterous at play can be admonished by a 
word But in the household where there is no discipline 
complaints and bickerings are constant, tempers are 
soured, and scolding comes in time to have no effect. 

Whether men can really shut their ears to sound or 
have a selective ability which enables them to hear some 
sounds and disregard others cannot well be proved, but 
that they can at times let words ‘‘ go in one ear and out 
at the other,’’ has been the belief of many ages. It is 
quite certain that men may become so accustomed to 
regularly recurring noises that they do not notice them 
even though they hear them. Men learn to work without 
being disturbed by the noises of a workshop. Tele- 
graphic operators sit in rooms with a score of ‘ tickers’’ 
and have ears only for their own. In some such way 
children learn to shut their ears to constant scoldings. 
In the undisciplined household or school the scolding 
parent or teacher who has not learned to rule with firm- 
ness receives no attention. The children become so ac- 
customed to inconsequential ‘‘ nagging,’’ that the familiar 
sounds pass unheeded, if not unheard. The young 
teacher, and more especially the young pareat, should 
reflect upon this subject of discipline and adopt a settled 
rule of conduct before it becomes too late. No infant is 
too young to be put under wholesome discipline, for 
children even at an early age are great observers. If 
taught from the beginning that an order given must be 
obeyed, they soon learn to obey promptly without mur- 
muring or pleading. If, however, they observe that by 
resistance or inaction they can have their own way, they 
become unruly and acquire habits hurtful to themselves 
and annoying to others. Firm but kindly, well-consid- 
ered discipline is necessary for the peace of households 
and the welfare of the children. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 49.—TWELFTH MONTH 6, 1896. 
GOD'S MERCY UNTO ALL. 


GOLDEN TEexT.—O the depths of the riches both of the wisdom and 
the knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past tracing out.—Rom. I1: 33. 


Scripture reading: Romans II: 25-36. 
HISTORICAL. 

In the ‘‘ home reading ’’ Paul quotes from sacred his- 
tory to show that the existing conditions had been pre- 
dicted. Moses said the Israelites would be provoked to 
jealousy and anger by other nations; and through Esaias 


| God said he would be found of others and made mani- 


fest to them, while he pronounced the Israelites a ‘‘dis 
obedient and gainsaying people.’’ The covenant was, 
‘< If ye will obey my voice, | will be your God and ye 
shall be my people.’’ Paul says: ‘‘ God forbid ’’ (the 
beliet) that Ae ‘‘ cast them away.’’ Whittier has empha- 
sized the thought in these words : 


‘* To doubt the love that fain would break 
The fetters from thy self-bound limb ; 
And dream that God can thee forsake 
As thou forsakest him!” 

Even when it seemed to Elias that a// had gone 
astray, the Lord said there were 7,000 men who had not 
worshiped any other God. So Paul was persuaded there 
was a remnant who were faithful by grace, though there 
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were many who were zealous for the works of the law and 
yet were disobedient to the spirit of the commands of 
God. They were like branches that had been broken off 
from the parent vine, but they could be ‘grafted in 
again,’’ even as the Gentiles had been grafted in by 
abiding in the true faith. 

He warned the Gentiles of the danger of beconing 
blind through their own conceits, and thus cutting them- 
selves off from the sustenance that can only come through 
the roots of the vine. 

Much of Paul’s strength was given to reconciling 
both Jews and Gentiles to the idea of true Christian 
brotherhood : warning the Jews against begrudging sal- 
vation to the Gentiles, and pleading with the latter not 
to rejoice over the failure of the former to appreciate 
their inheritance—by which means salvation was carried 
unto,them—but rather to rejoice with him in the hope of 
their conversion, based upon the promise of the ‘* De- 
liverer which shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob.’’ 
TEACHING. 


The central thought which Paul seems to wish to im- 
press is that the Jews may no longer depend upon receiv- 
ing salvation through the old covenant, which they had 
broken, but to confess that the promised Deliverer had 
come and had made manifest to them the new covenant 
explained by Jeremiah (31: 33), ‘‘I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; and will 
be their God, and they shall be my people for 
they shall all know me, from the least of them to the 
greatest of them.”’ 

It was necessary for Paul to point out that those Jews 
who failed to accept and keep the new covenant were 
enemies of the gospel which he preached, but under this 
same gospel they were ‘‘ beloved of God,’’ who remem- 
bered the promise he had made to their forefathers, and 
in no wise repented of it, but his love still extended to 
them, calling to a faithful keeping of his covenant that 
they might receive abundantly of his gift of salvation. 

He called attention to the mercy of God in sending 
an apostle to carry the message of the covenant to them- 
selves (who until now had never believed in him), which 
had been revealed to Paul as his duty through the very 
fact of the unbelief of the Jews. 

And again his mercy was made manifest to the unbe- 
lieving Jews, who, seeing the operation of the Holy 
Spirit upon the Gentiles, would have their ‘‘ blind eyes 
opened ’’ and they would see the way for them ‘‘ to re- 
ttirn and live.’’ In every age humanity seems prone to 
limit God’s mercy, and fails to see that it is universal. 

What a comfort it is to us when grieved to the depths 
of our souls over the blindness of those who find their 
joy in indulging in sinful pleasure or unjust oppression, 
whose souls seem lost to an appreciation of all that is 


good, and who ‘‘ will not hear our report ’’—to remem- | 


ber that *‘the judgments of God are unsearchable and 
that his ways are past finding out,’’ and to know that he 
willeth not the death of any, but that it is his will that 
all shall accept salvation. 

How it gives courage to the fainting heart to work 
on, trusting that some time, through God’s wonderful 
mercy, the awakening will come, and the promise con- 
tained in Whlttier’s beautiful words will be fulfilled : 


‘* What if the vision tarry ? 
God's time is always best ; 
The true light shall be witnessed, 
The Christ within confessed. 


In mercy or in judgment 
He shall turn and overturn, 
Till the heart shall be his temple 
Where all of him shall learn.” 












LESSON NOTES. 

‘¢ The word mystery means properly that which is con- 
cealed, hidden, or unknown. And it especially refers, in 
the New Testament, to the truths or doctrines which God 
had reserved to himself or had not before communicated. 
It does not mean, as with us often, that there was any- 
thing unintelligible or inscrutable in the nature of the 
doctrine itself, for it was commonly perfectly plain when 
it was made known. Thus the doctrine [7. ¢., the teach- 
ing,] that the division between the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles was to be broken down, is called a mystery because it 
had been, to the times of the apostles, concealed, and was 
then revealed fully for the first time.’’ Paul, in the por- 
tion of the reading for this lesson, addresses the Gentiles 
particularly on this division of feeling which had arisen 
on account of the unbelief of the Jews. He shows plainly 
the breadth and wisdom of true liberality, as well as the 
great mercy of God. This is a fruitful thought for us to 
gather from this lesson. We must be willing to believe 
that the knowledge of faith given us as individuals or as a 
Society, may not be all the faith; that there are ‘‘diver- 
sities of gifts.’’ Our place is not to criticise others or 
condemn them, because they may have passed by the 
good we have seen. Weare not too much to exalt the 
good we have found, nor, on the other hand, to hold it 
too low. The light 1s given to guide us, and we can only 
continue in it as long as we follow it. True liberality in- 
cludes free expression of thoughts and beliefs within 
these bounds. 

This is part of Paul’s message to the Gentiles. 

The Greek word translated ‘‘ gifts’’ means any bene- 
fit conferred on another as a mere matter of favor and not 
of reward, and the word ‘* repentance’’ means that God 
is unchangeable in the giving of these gifts, though we 
may sometimes be too blind to receive them. ; 

‘‘Or who hath,’’ etc. The sentiment in this verse is 
found substantially in Job 41: 11, ‘‘ Who hath prevented 
me, that I should repay him?’’ The Hebrew word 
‘‘ prevented ’’ means to anticipate, to go before; and 
God asks, ‘‘ Who has anticipated me; who has conferred 
favors on me before I have on him ; who has thus laid me 
under obligation to him?’’ This is the sense in which 
the apostle uses the word here. Who has, by his service, 
laid God under obligation to recompense or pay him 
again ? 

Thus Paul appeals to tke belief in the universality and 
power of God, and asks the Gentiles that may feel the 
humbleness of their position, even though on the other 
hand he may have to say the same thing to the Jews. 


SuFFER, if you must; do not quarrel with the dear 
Lord’s appointments for you. Only try, if you are to 
suffer, to do it splendid/y. That’s the only way to take 
up a pleasure or a pain !—PAi/lips Brooks. 





Lire is hard for many people, and we have no right 
to withhold any look or word or touch or act of love 
which will lighten the load or cheer the heart of any 
fellow struggler. The best use we can make of our life is 
to live so that we shall be a benediction to every one we 
meet.— J. R. Miller, D. D. 





Tue idea, the meaning of America is very grand. 
She is working out one of the highest problems in the 
‘« celestial mechanics ’’ of men. We must not be too im- 
patient nor chide too harshly if in doing this she some- 
times assumes an ungainly attitude ; nor have our teeth 
set on edge because the sla‘e pencil grates a little. —Zong- 
Jellow. 
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FRIENDLY ACTIVITIES. 


An observant person cannot fail to notice the mental 
activity that prevails nearly everywhere within our 
Friendly boundaries. Almost every meeting has its 
Young Friends’ Association, and although these do not 
all pursue the same work, each one represents more or 
less intellectual activity. The history and literature of 
Friends, both past and present, are receiving more inter- 
ested attention than ever before, and it is not alone at the 
monthly gatherings of these associations where the many 
meet to hear from the few that the interest centres, but 
groups of Friends, both younger and older, assemble for 
committee work between these meetings, and earnestly 
search for knowledge regarding the people of which they 
themselves are a part. Cheerful work is performed along 
rather dry lines of research in order that some new—to 
them—contribution of value may be added to the stock 
of Friendly knowledge. And not only is attention being 
directed to the study of Friends’ history and literature, but 
in many places renewed interest is felt in the Bible, there 
being an increasing desire to possess an intelligent knowl- 
edge of its contents. The discoveries of modern times, 
revealed through the patient research of scholars, the 
breadth and liberality that now permit the ‘use of in- 
formation gleaned both from Jewish authority and intelli- 
gent Christian devotion, add greatly to the interest of 
this work. Love for the priceless truths contained 
within this ‘* Book of Books,’’—a name that is literally 
true—cannot but be increased by this reasonable and 
reverent study. 
Apart from this intellectual work, the ‘‘ humanities ’ 

are not neglected, for practical philanthropic labor is 


being diligently pursued, and both old and new ways of | 


bettering the condition of the class ‘‘ you have always 
with you,’’ are being tried. 

And what shall be the result of all this activity ? May 
we not hope that there will be developed a new spiritual 
life? Surely no intelligent body of Friends can long 
dwell upon literary subjects that so fully embrace both 
morality and religion without having their own lives en- 
riched and strengthened by contact with characters that 
have, from age to age, in spite of imperfections, lifted 


humanity a little further towards the perfectnesss of | 


Christ Jesus! Although we grieve to note the constant 
lapses into barbarism that steadily occur from time to 
time, our courage must rise as we see the advance that 
tke ages show, especially with Christian nations, and this 
st c.!d inspire us to individual faithfulness that our records 
may be ‘‘ clean ard blameless.’’ 





Meeting. 


| these details: 





And what result as to our Society? It is a law of life 
that we love that for which we labor and deny ourselves, 
so this activity will benefit us by a loyalty that we feel is 
growing day by day, and which will eventually add 
strength to the entire body. It may not be that in minor 
matters our order will always be preserved according to 
the “‘ oldness of the letter,’’ but in the ‘‘ newness of the 
spirit,’’ we trust that Friends as a body will long be pre- 
served to bless mankind in the future with precious prin- 
ciples and testimonies, as they have undoubtedly done 
in the past, for activities such as are here noted should 
have this result. 


THE reports of the Swarthmore Conferences are now 
printed and ready for distribution. As heretofore stated, 
4,500 copies of each report have been bound up together, 
making a handsome book of 570 pages, with a good 
paper cover. These are being sent to each yearly meet- 
ing to some one for distribution, the allotment being 
made upon the basis of the quotas contributed to the 
funds of the Philanthropic Union and First-day School 
General Conference by the several yearly meetings. 


BIRTHS. 
TEMPLE.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Eleventh month 19, 1896, to 
Edward B. and Lucy Bartram Temple, a son, who is named Charles, 
YARNALL.—In Londonderry, Pa., Eleventh month Io, 1896, to 


J. Hibbard and Mary B. Yarnall, a daughter, who has been named 
Anna S. Booth. 


MARRIAGES. 


FLITCRAFT—REEVES—Under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting, at Woodstown meeting-house, Tenth month 14, 1896, War- 
ren Whitney Flitcraft, son of S. Shipley and Rettie Flitcraft, and 
Martha Woodnutt, daughter of William and Ruth Reeves, all of 
Woodstown, New Jersey. 

MICHENER—HAINES.—Under the care of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s father, Newtown Square, Pa., 
Tenth month 21, 1896, Maurice Courtland Michener, of Media, son 
of the late Courtland and Catharine T. Michener, and Hanna Wil- 
liams, daughter of Amos W. and the late Martha W. Haines. 

MOORE—GROFF.—Under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meet- 
ing, at the home of the bride’s parents, Isaac C. and M. Emma Groff, 
near Mullica Hill, N. J., Eleventh month 18, 1896, S. Lippincott 
Moore, son of Jeffery C. and Anna L. Moore, and Bertha May Groff. 

SPACKMAN—MODE.—At the home of the bride, in Coatesville, 
Chester Co., Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, Eleventh month 10, 1896° 


George H. Spackman, of Coatesville, and Alice, daughter of William 
Mode. 


DEATHS. 


BRIGGS.—Eleventh month 16, 1896, Mary A. Briggs, aged 78 
years, sister of the late Hannah A. Reeves. 


CRANSTON,.—Eleventh month 16, 1896, Edith Sharpless, widow 
of Samuel Cranston, in her 75th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

FOULKE.—At Norristown, Pa., Eleventh month 17, 1896, David 
Foulke, in the 85th year of his age; an elder of Gwynedd Monthly 
Interment at Plymouth Friends’ ground, on the 2oth. 
[From a notice of his death in the Hera/d, Norristown, we extract 
He was the son of Cadwallader and Ann Foulke, of 
Plymouth, and was born Eleventh month 24, 1811. His grandpar- 
ents were Hugh Foulke and Ann Roberts on his father’s side, and 
David Shoemaker and Jane Roberts on his mother’s. His ancestry on 
both sides belonged to the Society of Friends almost since its origin— 
the Foulkes being among the Welsh settlers of Gwynedd, in 1698. 


| The Shoemakers were German Friends, among those who settled at 
| Germantown, under the lead of Francis Daniel Pastorius, in the time 


of William Penn. Hannah Ann Price, of Fallston, Md., who died 
in 1887, in her 74th year, was a sister of David Foulke. 

David Foulke lived a quiet life, devoted to the performance of 
duty, faithfully fulfilling every requirement. Of an amiable disposi- 











tion his excellent qualities of mind and heart endeared him to all who 
knew him. A valued elder, for years he occupied the seat at the 
head of the meeting at Norristown, until his last illness prevented his 
further attendance. Although he suffered from no special disease aside 
from the troubles incident to advanced age, he had been in declining 
health for a year or more. For the last few weeks he suffered from 
extreme weakness as his vitality gradually became exhausted. He 
fully realized his situation and waited in perfect trust and patience for 
the end. ] 

KENT.—At his residence, in Swarthmore, Pa., Eleventh month 
18, 1896, J. Simmons Kent, in the 5oth year of bis age. 

He was the youngest son cf Benjamin and Hannah Kent, late of 
Chester Co., Pa., and brother to Esther K. Smedley, well-known to 
Friends through that valuable pericdical, Zhe Children’s Friend, of 
which she was the editor. He was a man of fine poetic temperament 
and good literary taste, and greatly enjoyed all that was beautiful in 
nature and art. A born philanthropist, he espoused the cause of all 
reforms, but especially did he strive, according to his own conviction, 
to promote the growth of the temperance reform. 

Devoted to his family, his loss there will be irreparable, and his 
friends and neighbors, particularly the poor, will miss his kindly minis- 
trations. But his physical frame, never robust, is now at rest, and his 
spirit has, we believe, entered into the higher realms of growth, and 
is not lost to loved ones here or there. * 

SLAYTER.—At his late residence, near Limaville, Ohio, Elev- 
enth month 3, 1896, Marcus O. Slayter, in the 79th year of his age; 
a member of West Monthly and Salem Quarterly Meeting of Friends. 

He came west with his parents, from Stroudsburg, Pa, about 
1830, the family settling about four miles northwest of Alliance, in 
Stark county, Ohio, in the neighborhood of which he has ever since 
resided. He was a carpenter, and left many evidences of his mechani- 
cal skill in his neighborhood. 

The funeral took place at Deer Creek graveyard, on the 6th, at- 
tended by a large gathering of friends and neighbors. Previous to 
burial a solemn meeting was held, and testimony borne to the princi- 
ples of Friends, and his steady course of life. E. H. 


IF love were not, the wilding rose 
Would in its leafy heart enclose 
No chalice of perfume. 
By mossy bank, in glen or grot, 
No bird would build, if love were not, 
No flower complacent bloom. 


The sunset clouds would lose their dyes, 
The light would fade from beauty’s eyes, 
The stars their fires consume. 


And something missed from hall and cot 
Would leave the world, if love were not, 
A wilderness of gloom ! 
—Florence Earle Coates, in Atlantic Monthly. 


Or all the gifts to be prayed for. next to grace at 
heart, tact and gentleness in manner are the most desir- 
able. A brusque, shy, curt manner, a cold indifference, 
a snappish petulance, a brutal appearance of stolidity, 
antagonize and wound and rob even really kind actions of 
half their value. 

It is worth while to do a kind thing gracefully and 
tactfully. There is a certain propriety of demeanor 
which never makes a mistake, which guards the feeling 
of a loved one as carefully as a mother cherishes her 
little delicate child. In time such tact becomes natural, 
and one who has it makes others happy without trying 
to do so.— Christian Intelligencer (Baptist) . 


MISTAKES are not to be worried over when they are 
once made. Mistakes already committed are to be 
recognized, so as to be repaired if possible, and their 
repetition avoided ; but lamentation over them is worse 
than useless, it only makes matters worse by crippling 
energy for future success. Robertson says, ‘‘ He is not 
the best general who makes the fewest false steps. 


trieval of mistakes.’’ The practical question in view of 
a manifest mistake is not, ‘‘ How cou/d I have done 
that?’’ but ‘* What can I zow do to correct that mistake, 
or to make it tell to advantage ?’’—S. S. Times. 








He is | 
the best who wins the most splendid victories by the re- | 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING AT MILLVILLE. 

As it is just fifty years since the Friends’ meeting- house 
at Millville, Pa., was completed and first used, arrange- 
ments are being made to observe the occasion with appro- 
priate exercises on Fifth-day evening, Twelfth month 24, 
1896, commencing at half-past six o’clock. The fact 
that in 1796, one hundred years ago, the first Friends’ 
meeting-house in the place was built gives added interest 
to the occasion. 

The presence or participation of any concerned 
will be appreciated. 

By addressing the writer of this notice all desired 
information possible will be cheerfully given. 

By order of committee on arrangements. 

Millville, Pa. S. JENNIE KESTER. 

The time for our semi-annual series of meetings, 
known as Fishing Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, will be 
the 23d, 24th, and 25th of next (Twelfth) month. K. 


SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING, OHIO. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting convened at West meeting- 
house, Mahoning county, Ohio, on the 14th of the present 
month. About the usual number at this place was in at- 
tendance, making a small, though a respectable gather- 
ing. A mingling of old, of middle-aged, and of the 
young together, from the active child, whose feet had 
not trod the pathway of ten summers, to the grand- 
parents, whose hair had been whitened by the frosts of 
nearly four score winters. There were no strangers with 
us, but several testimonies were borne by some of our 
own members, which were listened to with attention by 
appreciative hearers. One of these portrayed the beauty 
of the order of Friends, and the advantage it would be if 
all mankind would live up to its precepts; yet to bea 
sincere Christian, and especially to be a minister of the 
gospel, it required the anointing of the Heavenly Father’s 
love in the heart, and self be laid.as it were in the dust, 
as a right qualification for that service. 

Being the first quarter after yearly meeting, there was 
but little business before us for consideration, and near 
the close a letter to one of our members was read, from 
Hannah A. Reeves, late companion to Rachel N. Mather, 
on a religious visit to our late yearly meeting, a notice of 
whose death is chronicled in last week’s INTELLIGENCER. 
At our meeting this time last year, Marcus O. Slayter, 
and his (then) lately-chosen wife, were with us. Though 
he was advanced in years, yet the life current seeming to 
flow strong in his veins, we hoped to enjoy his company 
for a number of years to come, and they to pass in peace- 
ful calmness the gathering twilight of life’s closing hours. 
Such hopes were not to be realized. Soon after he was 
stricken with probably nervous palsy, which caused a 
numbness in his limbs. In this condition he was at 
length unable to walk, gradually failing in body and 
mind, until on the third of this month his earthly 
life closed. 

Such is the lot of man. In the vigor of manhood he 
plans, hoping to enjoy the fruits of his labor. He even 
builds noble structures, which survive for ages, giving 
evidence of his great genius, while he himself is cut down 
by death, and his mortal part lies mouldering to dust. 

E. H. 


The Committee of the Yearly Meeting (Philadelphia) 
on the Joseph Jeanes Fund (for the Homes) had a meet- 


ing at 15th and Race streets, on the zoth inst. It was 
directed that the income for the present year, presumed 
to be about $5,000, should be assigned to the several 
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quarterly and half-yearly meetings in proportion to their 
quotas of the annual collection for the yearly meeting’s 
use. The money will not become available for payment 
until the rst of Fifth month next. An executive com- 
mittee of 27 members was appointed. 

The quotas of the quarterly meetings paid to the 
yearly meeting fund will be found stated in the Book of 
Discipline (p. 66); they are as follows: Philadelphia, 
20 per cent., Abington 14%, Bucks 1414, Concord 14%, 
Caln 2, Western 1314, Southern 2, Burlington 5, Had- 
donfield 6, Salem 7, Fishing Creek 1. 

The committee did not decide, at this time, how 
long the money allotted to the quarterly meetings should 
be kept for their use, if they do not immediately estab- 
lish a home, but it is reasonable to suppose that it will be 
so held for two or three years at least, in order to give all 
sufficient time for careful action. 





John J. Cornell will have an appointed meeting at 
Friends’ meeting house at Trenton, N. J., on First-day 
evening, the 2gth instant, and expects to attend Burling- 


ton Quarterly Meeting, at Trenton, on the 1st of Twelfth 
month. 





Rebecca Hough, daughter of the late John L. Hough, 
of this city, (who died Fifth month 22, the present year), 
has offered to Burlington Quarterly Meeting of Friends a 
farm in Burlington county, N. J., with its buildings, etc., 
for a Home under care of the quarterly meeting. It lies 
adjoining the meeting-house at the Mount, and contains, 
we are informed, about 165 acres. The consideration of 
the acceptance, it is presumed, will come up at Burling- 


ton Quarterly Meeting at Trenton, on First-day next, 
the rst instant. 


THE LIBRARY. 

EVIDENCES OF ProGRESS AMONG CoLoRED PEOPLE. By 
G. F. Richings. Pp. 416. $1.00. Philadelphia: 
George S. Ferguson Co. 1896. (For sale by Friends’ 
Book Association, Philadelphia. ) 

This interesting volume has been on our table for 
some time, having arrived at a busy moment, and been 
unduly overlooked. The author is described in an intro- 
ductory chapter by Bishop Benjamin W. Arnett, of the 
A. M. E. Church, as one who has for a number of years 
been collecting facts in relation to the progress of the 
race since their emancipation, and ‘‘ has traveled east and 
west, north and south, with his eyes and ears open.’’ 
Having first given his data in the form of illustrated lec- 
tures, he has now put them into a book. The volume is 
largely occupied with descriptive matter relating to the 
schools and colleges of the country, where colored youth 
are instructed, and to the colored men and women who 
are prominently engaged in them. There are interesting 
descriptions of Booker T. Washington’s remarkable 
school at Tuskegee, Atlanta University, Wilberforce 
University (Ohio), and many others, with views of the 
buildings, etc. 

A considerable part of the book gives information as 
to the material progress of colored men in many cities,— 
their success in various occupations, as lawyers, physi- 
cians, contractors, undertakers, barbers, storekeepers, 
etc., with names and other details. These are simply 
and plainly presented, and they are very impressive as to 
the fact that many of the colored people have developed 
a remarkable ability to ‘‘get along.’’ The instances 
where those who were slaves, without money or educa- 
tion, have established a profitable business, and have 
acquired property, are quite numerous. Indeed we are 
sure that most readers will turn over its pages with a feel- 
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ing of surprise to learn how many of those, as well as 
others born free, but with the disability of their dark 
skin, have become prosperous people. 


FRIENDLY LETTERS TO GIRL FRIENDS. 
Whitney. Pp. 243. $1.25. 
Mifflin & Co. 

The author of this volume is well known by her 
many popular and successful books, most of them written 
for young people. This is a new example of her excel- 
lent method. It is aseries of practical and suggestive 
letters on topics interesting to girls, and in a manner 
which will be sure to command theirattention. She dis- 
cusses books, society, clothes, beauty, work, and mar- 
riage, among other things, and it will not be ques- 
tioned that these are all subjects of high importance. 
We can hardly do better, in illustrating the character of 
the book, than to quote a few passages from it. 

Of our American women she says that ‘there isa 
great waste of the force which they should be in the 
nation, either in foolish surface living, of elegant form 
and pretense, or in a struggle to assert an outside power.”’ 
This allusion to ‘‘ outside power’’ signifies apparently 
the various ‘‘ movements,’’ political, religious, and 
social, in which many women are engaged. Mrs. Whit- 
ney is conservative, it appears. As to Fashion, she con- 
temns it. The fashions of the present day (meaning for 
women, as she is addressing herself to young women), she 
says ‘‘ are arbitrary, disconnected from any special adapta- 
tions, proceeding from no natural inherence, by no nat- 
ural steps,—and so not s¢y/e at all in the true meaning.’’ 
Looking backward, she thinks that the second French 
Empire,—France under Napoleon the Third, 1850 to 
1870,— itself unsubstantial and meretricious, ‘‘ inaugur- 
ated the movement in false shows, ambitions luxuries, 
which became such a rush’’ in our republic, and she 
finds comfort in a movement begun by some women in 
Paris to resist the tyranny of fashions. These bold 
women she describes as proposing: first, refusal to adopt 
every novelty of costume solely because it isa novelty ; 
second, independent consideration of individual fitness 
in any style, and an insistence on the right of every 
woman to remain distinctly herself ; and third, a protest 
in action, by daring to wear garments, once well and 
fittingly made, until they begin to wear out.”’ 


By Mrs. A. D.T. 
Boston: Houghton, 


New York AND LoNnpon PostaL SERvICE.—George 
W. Smalley, late the London correspondent of the New 
York Zrtune, now the New York correspondent of the 
London 7Zimes, lived a long time in London and has 
spent the last year in New York, and says that, so far as 
his experience of it goes, the New York postal service is 
inferior to that of London. He lives in Seventy-fifth 
street, between Madison and Fifth avenues. He says 
that the first mail in the morning is delivered at his 
house some time between eight o’clock and ten, the time 
of the delivery being various and uncertain, but that 
ordinarily he gets his letters about nine o’clock. Four 
other deliveries reach his house, the last one being ‘ at 
some uncertain time between half-past six and eight 
o’clock.’’ In London, living nearly as far from the 
business centre as he does in New York, he got his first 
letters daily at ten minutes before eight, and after that, 
from ten in the morning until ten at night, the deliver- 
ies were hourly. In London, he says, it takes about two 
hours to collect a letter and deliver it within the postal 
area, so that it is a common thing for a Londoner to mail 
a letter and get an answer by post within three or four 
hours. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association met on Third-day 
evening, Eleventh month 17, at the home of Ellwood Roberts. 
There was a good attendance. 

Anna B. Thomas read a report of the General Association at New 
York last month, at which herself and her sister, Ellen L. Thomas, 
were delegates. Lidie Webster read a summary of Janney’s History, 
Vol. 1V. chapter 6, relating to doctrinal differences in the Society, 
Isaac Richards read a biography of Sarah Hunt, an eminent minister 
of the Society who was for a time a resident of Norristown. 

Mary R. Livezey read a paper on the defeat of woman suffrage in 
California at the recent election, stating that it was brought about 
through the exertions of the liquor interest. 

Ellwood Roberts, Mary R. Livezey, and Matilda Andrews were 
appointed to prepare a suitable memorial in reference to Lizzie Jones, 
a member, recently deceased. 

All the papers read called forth interesting discussions, and the 
meeting was one of the best yet held. The next meeting will be at 
the home of Matilda Andrews, 1035 De Kalb street. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn, was held in New 
York, Eleventh month 22. 

It was decided that the Association should, according to its custom 
in former years, hold a social meeting on New Year'seve. Accord- 
ingly, the President appointed a committee for arranging an entertain- 
ment. 

Franklin Noble reported that the History Section, in its review of 
** Southern Quakers and Slavery,’ had been much interested in the 
chapter describing the testimony against war, borne by Friends in the 
South, 

In reporting for the Literature Section, Bessie Roberts read an in- 
teresting selection from ‘*‘ The Life of James and Lucretia Mott.’ 
This delightful biography gives a most beautiful picture of the love and 
reverence which encompassed the last years of Lucretia Mott's life. 

The Discipline Section gave no report. 

Ella McDowell, in the Current Topics report, spoke of the recent 
discussion in the German Reichstag relative to the protection of sol- 
diery. She alluded also to the satisfactory agreement which has been 
arrived at in regard to the Venezuelan dispute. 

The Binle Section reported through Josephine Russell that it had 
been studying the geography of Palestine and the history of the He- 
brew people. 

The paper for the evening was presented by Albert R. Lawton, 
and was entitled, ‘‘ The Future of the Colored Race.’’ He laid em- 
phasis upon the fact that the negroes have behind them ages of barbar- 
ism, and that, in training them, we must bear this in mind. We should 
begin not with the Grammar School, not even with the Primary, but 
with the Manual Training School. 

After a general discussion the meeting adjourned. * 


Woopstown, N.J.—A Temperance Conference, under the care 
of the several committees on Philanthropic Labor, was held in the 
meeting-house on Fifth-day evening, Eleventh month 19. 

The meeting was opened by Annie Bradway reading the gIst 
Psalm. 

Emily Borton read a paper on the ‘‘ Hereditary Effects of Intem- 
perance.”’ She said there were some who would say there was noth- 
ing in heredity, except it be in form and feature,—that the same trait 
of character in parent and child was only imitation. But she thought 
that life consisted in being related to others. Heredity is the law; 
there are variations and exceptions, but the law exists. 
instance where a man had for his heredity both strong will power and 
intemperance. He was a good citizen, a radical prohibitionist, and a 
Christian. Ona one ‘occasion when he was ill his wife unguardedly 
gave him a drink of cider. It aroused the craving in him, and he 
begged and pleaded for more. But when lucid intervals came he 
charged them not to give him a drop. If he must die let him die a 
sober man. We regard ourselves as a civilized and Christian people, 
yet we tolerate on every side places which men, who perhaps have in- 
herited a weak character or a disease for stimulants, cannot resist. 

Ellen M. Coles and Miriam Moore opened the discussion on the 
paper from much the same standpoint the first writer had taken, and 
thought how much wiser it would be to enforce laws to prevent the 
temptation than todeal with the tempted. The thought was expressed 
that we are omnibuses in which all our ancestors ride, and that truth 
and virtue as well as vice can be handed down. 

‘*The Lighthouse” was recited by Joseph Andrews. Emily R. 
Kirby read a paper on the ‘‘ History of the License System and its 
Effect upon‘our Country.’’ It showed that the system originated with 
a boy, Edward VI., King’of Englaad, who died when but sixteen 
years old, away back in the 16th century. This law was adopted by 
the Colonies with other old English laws. Yet for the mistakem idea 
of revenue we are still giving countenance by law to a business that 
can no more be run without boys than a mill without grain. 





She cited an | 





Elizabeth B. Lippincott and Charles E. Davis opened the dis- 
cussion, and brought fortn many interesting points, all agreeing that if 
the four million voters in the Christian churches would stand together 
and say the license system must go it would go. A lively discussion 
followed, all not agreeing on the ways and means to settle this im- 
portant question, still we feel all in a friendly spirit. 

Sarah H. Peterson recited ‘‘ a Lifetime too Late.” 
Friend recited, ‘‘ If we only knew each other better.” 
closed after a short silence. 


Another 
The meeting 
I. K. C., Secretary, 


FLEMING, CENTRE County, PA —The regular semi-monthly meet- 
ing of the Friends’ Association was held on the afternoon of the 22d inst. 
The Superintendent opened the exercises by reading a part of the 37th 
Psalm. 

The roll was then called and quotations given in response, from 
the Book of Proverbs. The minutes of last meeting were read, and ap- 
proved, after which Sue Underwood recited a short selection entitled 
‘* Charity.” 

The biography of William Penn was then given by Bertha K. 
Cleaver—telling of his expulsion from his father's house, his persecu- 
tion and imprisonment, also of his great and lasting influence over the 
red man of the forest. This was followed by a paper on the ‘ Perse- 
cution of the Indians,’’ by Gilbert Underwood, which portrayed how 
they had been deprived of their rights, driven from their happy hunt- 
ing-grounds, and almost annihilated by the hand of the white man. 

** Read, explain, and give history concerning the 16th chapter of 
John,’’ was the duty assigned to Nancy M. Fisher, and was very satis- 
factorily accomplished. It was thought that, by taking up some 
chapter of the Bible, having it read and explained aecording to that 
person’s view of it, and the history given concerning that chapter, we 
can better understand and more fully appreciate its meaning. 

Eva W. Cleaver recited a piece entitled ‘‘ Lessons of Life,’”?” which 
made us aware of the fact, that no man need go astray in the world 
who trusts in a Divine Providence and believes in the triumph of 
principles. 

Sarah R. Fisher followed by giving a review of the book “ Ben 
Hur,’’ by Lew Wallace, which was very interesting. 

Florence N. Cleaver, (being a member of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee ), produced a paper on “ Tobacco and Narcotics,” which advised 
any one present addicted to the use of this vile poison, should, by per- 
sistent effort, endeavor to free himself from its might and power. 

The discussion, ‘‘ Are we being benefited by our Association ? ”’ 
was opened by Gilbert Underwood, who thought that we were cer- 
tainly being benefited by our exercises. This was followed by a gen- 
eral expression from the members. 

The question “ What are the main objects of an Education? ” was 
assigned to Edith M. Cleaver, but, owing to the lateness of the hour, 
she thought it best to defer it until next meeting. 

The program for Twelfth month 6th was then read, and after an 
impressive silence the Association adjourned, to meetin two weeks. 

BERTHA K. CLEAVER, Secretary. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Sixth-day evening, Eleventh month 20, at the 
home of John Wildman. 

After the reading and approval of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, Charles Hancock as one of the delegates to the Conference 
held in New York, Tenth month 31, gave an interesting report of the 
meeting, and expressed much appreciation of the cordiality of New 
York Friends. 

The regular program was opened with an interesting paper pre- 
pared by Allen R. Mitchell, comparing the discipline as revised in 
1894 with the one in earliest use among Friends in this country. 

A little poem, ‘‘Grandma’s Sermon,” was well read by Grace 
Marple; Anna Fothergill presented a paper, ‘‘ Work,’’ which con- 
tained an earnest plea for making the most of the time we have, and 
doing the little duties, without waitiag for greater ones. 

‘Lhis was followed by a paper from J. Howard Marshall on ‘¢ In- 
spiration,”’ as it may be experienced by each one in their life work. 

After the usual silence the meeting adjourned. S. E. A. 


THE experiment of a domestic training school is being attempted in 


Chicago. Cooking will take up the greater part of the course, though 
all kinds of work will be tauzht. The plan to be followed is some- 
what that of the trained nurses’ schools. The pupils’ uniforms—that 
is, dresses, caps, and aprons—will be provided by the school. The 
first six months no wages are paid; the students receive their board 
and lodging only. The second six months they are paid $3 a month. 
The second year there will be a slight increase over the second six 
months in wages, and on graduation each student will receive $100. 
A house near the school has been secured as the home for the students, 
in which they will do all the work, 


D. L. Moopy says that more Bibles have been printed and dis- 


tributed during the past eight years than during the past eighteen 
hundred years. 





Goducational Department. 


TRUSTEES OF THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL.—The annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the Schofield Normal and Industrial School, 
Aiken, 5. C., was held on the 12th inst., at 303 Pearl street, New 
York city. 

Martha Schofield, General Manager, reports the school in a grow- 
ing condition. One of its corner stones being the principle of never 
contracting a debt, there was none to report. Seventy of the three 
hundred and fifty pupils of the last term were boarding students. 
harness, printing, and carpentry departments give a four years’ course. 
One young man opened a shop in a neighboring town for the summer, 
made a living and enough to return this year, finish his trade, and 
graduate. ‘lhe farm students worked all summer, and will now re- 
ceive a month's schooling for each month’s work. (The crops raised 
have previously been given in our paper.) A house was built last 
year on the farm belonging to the school, and this farming industry so 
long needed, is now doing good work, enabling the boys to earn their 
own schooling as well as teaching them habits of industry. It is 


under care of Philip Richardson, a graduate of the school, and also of | 


Tuskegee Institute, Ala., (Booker T. Washington's). To help on in 
this good work and to keep free from debt, the Institution needs the 
support and encouragement of its friends. 

The following officers were elected by the Trustees: President, 
John J. Lapham, N. Y. ; Vice-President, Sarah J. Ash, Philadelphia ; 
Secretary, John T. Willets, N. Y.; Treasurer and General Manager, 
Martha Schofield, Aiken, S.C. Committee on Finance, John T. 
Willets, N. Y., John J. Lapham, N. Y., Howard M. Jenkins, Phila- 
delphia; Executive Committee: Howard M. Jenkins, Sarah J. Ash, 
Sarah F. Corlies, Anna M. Jackson, Martha Schofield. 

A friend of the school some months ago added $1,000 to the gen- 
eral endowment fund, which now amounts to $23,500. This is in- 
vested, and the interest of it applied to the support of the school. 


THE Girt TO HAVERFORD.—We,_ mentioned a short time ago the 
death of Mary T. Jones, of Overbrook, by which event the large be 
quest of her busband, Jacob P. Jones, who died some years previously, 
becomes available for Haverford College, which was the residuary 
legatee under his will. The amount it will receive may reach $500,- 
000. The bulk of the estate consists of a 98-acre property at Over- 
brook, (in the suburbs of Philadelphia, west of the Schuylkill), which 
is very valuable for building purposes, and which the executor has 
power to dispose of as opportunity offers. 

A number of other gifts of a philanthropic character also become 
available under the will, as follows : Old Men’s Home of Philadelphia, 
$25,000; Foster Home Association of Philadelphia, $10,000; Female 
Society of Philadelphia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor, 
$5,000 ; Shelter for Colored Orphans in the City of Philadelphia, 
$5,000; Pennsylvania Hospital, $10,000 ; Home for Aged and Infirm 
Colored Persons, $10,000 ; Merchants’ Fund of Philadelphia, $15,000 ; 
Howard Institution, under the care of women Friends of Philadelphia, 
$10,000. 

Neither Jacob P. Jones nor his wife, as we understand, was a mem- 
ber of meeting with Friends, (4th and Arch), but he was a constant 
attender. They had a son and a daughter, who both died before the 


parents, the son, Richard T. Jones, having been a student at Haverford | 


College. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The teaching force this 
year is as follows: Arthur H. Tomlinson, Principal, mathematics ; 
Hanna T. Mitchell, Vice-Principal, reading and English grammar ; 
Alice W. Jackson, history and English literature and Latin; Samuel 
C. Palmer, science and algebra; John D. Neitz, geography and arith- 
metic ; Mary L. Haines, drawing and painting ; Eleanor Hartman; 
French, German, and piano. 

Each department of the school is doing well, The school room is 
over-crowded, for which there are more desks than usual ; there are 
pupils without desks, and more are entered. The average standing of 
the pupils is also improving each year with the increase in numbers. 

The class of ’97 will number at least ten, all of whom are now doing 
strong work. The class of ’98 numbers twenty-four. With the ex- 
ception of a few in this class nearly all the classes are much more 
evenly graded than heretofore. 

Samuel Palmer has charge of athletics again this year. Under his 
direction and example, this department is proving a valuable adjunct 
to the other work of the school. 

Margaretta Atkinson is filling the position of matron, and Marga 
retta Longshore that of assistant matron, both very satisfactorily. The 
first has been in the school almost four years, the second almost three. 

The two upper classes will soon be much interested in their annual 
oratorical contest. Last year the contest was very close, The two 
classes have both a considerable amount of good material, but the 
class of 97 has the advantage in experience. There will be a lively 


| be an advantage to all, 


| ing. . 


The 


| ary Societies of late is not equal to what it was in former years. 
| is especially true of the young men’s societies, there being only about 





contest in each class for places on the class team. We should much 
like to see an arrangement for an inter-academic oratorical union, after | 


the plan of the Inter-State College Oratorical Association, but limited 
to schools in the vicinity of Philadelphia. The friendly rivalry would 
Perhaps the educational department of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER might be disposed to favor such a plan. 

On Seventh day evening, the 21st instant, the Principal and wife 
gave the first informal reception in their new home. The girls and 


| teachers were invited, and a very pleasant evening was spent. 


The Thanksgiving recess begins Fourth-day afternoon, at 2.30 
o'clock, and work is resumed at 8 o'clock, Second-day morning follow- 
i ** 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—The interest taken in the Liter- 
This 


one-half of the young men who are members. But among those who 
do belong there seems to be an appreciation of advantages to be de- 
rived therefrom, and a great desire to make these societies the import- 
ant factor they should be in college organizations. There is at present 
a plan of arranging pudiic meetings of all the Literary Societies in a 
way that will greatly increase the interest in them. This includes no 
intention of amalgamating the societies, but only to have the public 


meetings held regularly and the program rendered by one-half the 


Somerville and the Delphic on one evening, and the other half of 
Somerville and the Eunomian at the next appearance, thus creating a 
rivalry for excellence. 

At a meeting of the Delegates to the Pennsylvania Intercollegiate 
Oratorical Union, held in Philadelphia on the 21st, it was decided to 
hold the Annual Oratorical contest at Gettysburg. Frank G. Blair, 
Swarthmore, ’97, won this prize last year. Swarthmore will be rep- 
resented again this year. 

William G. Underwood has again offered his prize of $10 to the 
Delphic Literary Society to be awarded tothe Sophomore or Freshman 
making the greatest improvement in debate during the year. °97. 


Notes From ScHOFIELD ScHOOL.—The Charleston, S. C., 
Inquirer, Eleventh month 14, has the following notes from the Scho- 
field School, at Aitken : 

“ Monday was ‘ Parents Meeting.’ A goodly number of the chil- 
dren’s parents and their friends were welcomed by Miss Schofield and 
her co-workers to a friendly chat in the chapel about what was best 
for the children. 

‘* Thursday, flower-day, we listened to appropriate recitations from 
the different classrooms. Our manager told of the different trees she 
saw on her Western journey, awarding the palm of beauty to the 
pepper tree, which bears both flowers and berries at the same time. 
She asked which of the scholars could name a tree and tell something 
about it. A little fellow gave dog-wood, and described the color and 
shape of the flower and leaves, and the appearance of the bark, etc. 
A little girl followed, telling about the cherry tree, its fruit being little 
round balls with the seed inside them. Tree after tree was named, 
each giving the fruit or flower—persimmon, peach, pecan—were rapidly 
sketched, all this making a very interesting change in our program. 

‘« Friday, the Debating Society had for its subject: ‘ Is a girl or 
boy of the most benefit ina home?’ The argument was carried on 
with spirit and humor on both sides, some of the hits being very apt, 
and causing much amusement to the faculty as well as students. 
Several songs and a round of games closed a very enjoyable evening.”’ 

+z, 0.2%.” 


GEORGE SCHOOL NortrEs.—Eleventh month 6th being the third 
anniversary of the opening of the School, a half-holiday was given 


| and games enjoyed. 


On Seventh-day evening, the 7th, the Young Friends’ Association 
held a regular meeting. The program consisted of the following: A 
reading by Edith Paschall ; a recitation by Belle Fulton ; an essay on 
the Jeanes Funds, by Hannah Hall ; a discussion on the question, ‘‘Re- 
solved that Friends are not too Conservative ;’’ and a number of ap- 
propriate sentiments, 

The Class of ’97 has made its elections, and the following officers 
were chosen: President, Edward T, Brooke; Secretary, Alice V. 
Farqubar ; Vice-President, Ovley Jackson ; and treasurer, Katherine 
H, Richardson. 

On Seventh-day evening, the 14th, the Whittier Society held a 
regular literary meeting. ‘The progiem was a very good one, and a 
number of students took part : Irvin Cleaver, Mary John, Jessie Jack- 
son, Henrietta Beistle, J. Howard Pierpoint, Mary Richards, Austin 
Buzby, Marie Griest, Louis Tompson, and Alice V, Farquhar. 

Seventh day evening, the 21st, a lecture on ‘* Cathedrals of Eng- 
land and France,’’ was given by Williem L. Trice, of Philedelphia. 
Sketches ard sterecpticcn views were shown, makirg the lecture very 
interesting. ’97- 


LECTURE AT NEW YorRK SCHOOL.—William Ware Lock of New 
York will speak upon “ Indian Life and Indian Schocls,” at Friends’ 
Seminary, 16th street and Rutherford Place, New York, Twelfth 
month 2, at 10.30 a.m. All Friends are invited. 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The total increase of students 
at the University of Pennsylvania over last year, as shown by the new 
register, is 120, although the standard of scholarship throughout the 
institution has been raised. Had not this occurred it is thought prob- 
able that the attendance would have approximated 3,000 students. The 
number in the various departments is as follows : College, 890; Phil- 
osopy, 161; Law, 350; Medicine, 910; Auxiliary of Medicine, 42 ; 
Laboratory of Hygiene, 16; Dentistry, 373 ; Veterinary Medicine, 50; 
which, counting out 40 duplications, makes the whole number 2,752. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Byron LANGHAM, 1226 Poplar street, Philadelphia, is the author of a 
little volume (price 20 cents) which he entitles ‘* Thought Gems.’’ 
Excepting one or two articles at the close, on the “ Power of Love,” 
etc., it consists entirely of short apothegms,—the thought of many 
compressed by the wit of one. He says in a prefatory note that he 
lays no claim to originality, because he realizes that ‘‘ there is nothing 
new under the sun.’’ But he has dressed up in new form, undoybt- 
edly, many old sayings, and some of these are quite striking. For 
example : 

“ He who is ashamed of Truth ought to be ashamed of himself.’ 

“‘ The greatest blessing a man can have is to know what a bless- 
ing is.” 

er If you have any idols break them up, or they will break you 

down.” 

‘* Old friendships adhered to make new ones as good.” 

‘* Enforced idleness is the mother of voluntary idleness.”’ 

These examples are taken from a page or two. There are hun- 
dreds not less good. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, issue a very pretty Holiday Bul- 
letin of their books for the present season. It is illustrated with a 
number of portraits, views, etc. Among the books intended especially 
for holiday sale are Henry D. Thoreau’s ‘* Cape Cod”’ (2 vols., 8vo), 
with pictures by Amelia M. Watson ; John Fiske’s ‘‘American Revo- 
lution’’ (2 vols., 8vo), very liberally illustrated; Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Works (16 vols.), with portraits, views of her homes, etc.; 
a very charming new volume by John Burroughs, ‘‘A Year in the 
Fields,’’ with twenty exquisite photographic views by Clifton John- 
son; and others. In selecting holiday books, the offerings of these 
publishers are attractive indeed. 


In the selection of a weekly newspaper for current news and dis- 
cussion, we suggest a look at the weekly Repudlicanm of Springfield, 
Mass. It presents a superior selection of matter, such as would be 
very satisfactory, we think, to many of our readers. The paper is 
unusually free from sensational features, and covers many departments 
of interest, ill-supplied by most of the latter-day journals. Its argu- 
ments upon the issues involved in the recent political canvass were 
from the stand-point which was apparently approved by the majority of 
the people, but they were specially remarked as fair-minded, and free 
from partisan misrepresentation. We have added the Repudlican to 
our Clubbing List, and can supply it with the INTELLIGENCER, one 
year, for $2.90 for both. 


Dr. Watson, ‘‘ Ian Maclaren,’’ who has just been lecturing to 
large audiences in this country, has a ‘* Drumtochty ” Christmas story 
in McClure’s Magazine for Twelfth month. Another notable article 
in this number is an account of the recent expedition of the Norwegian 
Nansen toward the North Pole, by Cyrus C. Adams, of the New York 
Sun, one of the best authorities on geography in the country. 


‘The Point of Contact in Teaching’’ is a litle volume, by Pat- 
terson Du Bois, neatly printed and tastefully bound, and it relates to 
the methods of teaching in schools, especially those on the first day of 
the week. ‘‘ The child’s mind,”’ says the author, “is a castle that can 
be taken neither by stealth nor by storm. But there is a natural way 
of approach and a gate of easy entry always open to him who knows 
how to find it. The ideal point at which a child's intelligent attention 
is to be first engaged, or his instruction to begin, is an experience, or 
point of combat with life. One who understands this truth need sel- 
dom have any great difficulty in getting an entry into the child’s mind.”’ 

With this as the key-note, the little book is devoted to an explana 
tion of the best method of making instruction plain to the mind of the 
child. It is, in fact, the expression of a former monograph on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Beginning at the Point of Contact,’’ which though issued as a 
** Sunday-School’’ manual, was taken up, upon recognition of its 
pedagogic value, by the secular school teachers. (Philadelphia : 
John D. Wattles & Co., $0.60.) 


ONE who was continually down-hearted was told by a friend to 
look on the bright side, and when she dolefully remarked that there 
was no bright side received the reply, ‘‘ Well, then, polish up the dark 
side.”’ 


HOMEWARD HO! 


No blade nor flower nor leaf 
You carry or remember ; 
The apple, nut, and sheaf 
Are all your sign, November ; 
And homeward ho! where autumns go 
Your barnsvand bins will sing 
From Hallowmas till Spring, 
Oh homeward, homeward ho ! 
Where fires of welcome burn, 
Where joy is feast and love is priest, 
God speed the glad return ! 


The frost foot on the lea 

Has stalled the stubble-ploughing ; 
The wind has chased the bee 

From off the clover rowen ; 
And Nature, queen, that ruled the green, 
Will house herself and spin, 
And call her children in. 

Sing homeward, homeward ho! 


Armed Winter, with his chills, 

Encamped since April morning, 
Lies snoring in the hills 

Till the next moontide’s warning. 
We'll heed not yet his windy threat 
While seven sunshines stay 
To laugh his flakes away. 

So homeward, homeward ho! 


For hut with thatch of grass 
And hall with roof of cedar 
Hold high Thanksgivjng mass 
And praise the Heavenly Feeder, 
Where kindred binds at household shrines, 
And the last days of Fall 
Sum up the joy of all. 
Then homeward, homeward ho! 
Where fires of welcome burn, 
Where joy is feast and love is priest, 
God speed the glad return ! 
— Theron Brown, in Harper's Bazar. 


HABITUAL INEBRIETY. 


Lady Henry Somerset, in Union Signal. 


THE more scientific study of inebriety has led almost 
every doctor to admit that it is a disease which can be 


cured under certain conditions. ‘‘ Forty years ago,’’ 
says Dr. Norman Kerr, ‘ such a verdict would not have 
been given,’’ and even the earnest teetotalers, ministers, 
and clergy were opposed to such aview. Now, however, 
we have a far truer concept of the intimate relations of 
the being which has been created by God with soul and 
body ; we dare no longer divorce these two estates, for 
we have realized that wholeness which is holiness must 
affect both the outward and the inward man. The me- 
dizval view of devotion is largely changed with this more 
scientific outlook on what constitutes the religious life. 
The ignorant notion that mortifying and destroying the 
body was helpful to the soul, is largely giving place now 
to the understanding that everything which makes each 
organ of the body work more perfectly adapts itself more 
quickly to the uses for which God intended it, and falls 
into line with that obedience which is necessary for the 
perfect control of mind over matter, is an essential to all 
consecrated service. 

It is largely on account of this view that we have 
come to recognize the fact that anything which affects 
the absolute integrity of the brain is in itse/f an evil. 
For this reason we should advocate total abstinence, be- 
lieving the brain to be saner, the thought steadier, the 
eye quicker, the hand better adapted to the delicate work 
of these intricate days when no brain poison enters the 
system, no narcotic dulls the sense, and no drug produces 
even a temporary elation. To those, therefore, who have 
given way to habitual inebriety, it becomes a sime gua non 
for their restoration that they be looked upon as irre- 
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sponsible beings, possessed by an unwholesome craving 
for that which destroys their intellect and shortens their 
life ; and that just as insanity rarely attacks every portion 
of the brain, but generally produces strong delusions 
upon one or two subjects, so they are possessed by the 
mad craving for alcohol, until-they can no longer con- 
trol the appetite, but must be, for a season at least, pro- 
tected from its degrading mastery. 

Medical associations and many of our ecclesiastical 
bodies are unanimous in considering that compulsory 
legislation for the detention of inebriates, on the ground 
that they are subjects of a true disease, is the only means 
of dealing with the evil. Of course, the bogey of ‘‘ the 
liberty of the subject,”’ rises at once, and the ghost has 
not yet been laid, but we believe that when proper pro- 
vision is made to place all retreats and institutions under 
the immediate inspection of government authorities, who 
shall have power to order medical inquiries at any time, 
the liberty of the subject will be safeguarded. The de- 
liberate opinion of so many eminent doctors as to the 
hereditary tendency of the disease ought to emphasize in 
our minds the immense import of such legislation. Num- 
bers of children would net be born into the world with 
the seed of their destruction in them, if men and women 
who were a prey to this insanity were compulsorily 
isolated until a cure had been effected. The terrible 
fact, however, remains for us that the increase of female 
inebriety is unquestioned among almost all classes of the 
community. The custom of openly walking into the 
public house has undoubtedly gained ground, and the 
habit of drunkenness is becoming far more common 
among women than it was twenty years ago. We believe 
it to be essential, in dealing with this disease, that all in- 
stitutions and retreats should endeavor, as far as possible, 
scientifically to trace the cause of the disorder, the family 
history, the patient’s history, whether the drunkenness is 
periodical or continuous, what has been the drug taken 
and what the effect, and by such methods we are confi- 
dent that, in time, we shall arrive at a far better under- 
standing of what is the cause of our national calamity, 
and that the whole question will be regarded by the gen- 
eral public from a more rational and logical standpoint. 

Meanwhile, we hold as strongly as ever to the belief 
that the grace of God in the heart is the most searching 
and radical of all remedies, and that while striving to 
isolate the dipsomaniac from temptation until his physical 
nature is rehabilitated, we must use every endeavor to 
bring his inmost spirit into closer contact with the 
living spirit and to awaken that divine impulse which 
rises Godward in the human heart. 


THe Woman's Mepicat CoL_ece.—Dr. Clara Mar- 
shall Dean, writes to the Philadelphia Ledger of the 23d 
inst. : 

‘‘Allow me to call your attention to the erroneous 
statements contained in the following from the Pud/ic 
Ledger of the 17th instant: ‘Anne Preston, an enterpris- 
ing Quaker woman, first evolved the idea of a medical 


college for women in 1850. She was not, however, suc- 
cessful.’ The founding of the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania originated from a suggestion made by 
Dr. Bartholomew Fussell, of Chester county, Pa., a phy- 
sician of no mean repute in the section in which he prac- 
ticed. 

‘« The college was founded in 1850, and Dr. Ann Pres- 
ton was one of the eight members of the first graduating 
class. She afterwards became a Professor in the college 
and Dean of the Faculty. This, the oldest college in the 
world established for the education of women in medicine, 
has been and #s ‘ successful,’ its alumnz numbering almost 
one thousand.’’ 


ARMENIAN REFUGEES AT BOSTON. 

A correspondent writes to the Christian Register, Boston, as follows : 
May I tell the story of our experience with Armenian 
refugees ? 

We secured a family of five,—a father, mother, young 
son of ten, a married daughter, and her husband. I 
cannot tell you how interesting they all are. They were 
among the wealthiest people of Constantinople, had a 
beautiful home in the city, and one in the country. 
They had always kept five servants; and none of them 
ever did any menial service,—perhaps I would better say 
manual labor. Z., the married daughter, speaks five 
languages, and is as lovable and fascinating as any person 
I ever met. 

When these cultivated and polished people arrived, 
whom I would consider it an honor to entertain, we were 
at a loss how to give them the position they were to fill, 
and be just to the others in ouremploy. But that happily 
adjusted itself. 

In Constantinople the father had filled an important 
position in the Turkish custom house. The son-in-law 
was a prosperous merchant. The soldiers came three 
times to kill them, but their heavy iron door withstood 
their batterings. The men were helped to escape by the 
Italian ambassador and a Greek friend. Z. and her 
young brother were in a carriage with a German friend 
fleeing from their home, when they were stopped by the 
Turkish soldiers, and Z. was commanded to get out. She 
speaks French as fluently as a native, and she asked in 
that language how they dared to stop her carriage. A 
pasha, coming up just then, told the soldiers to desist, 
that they were not to stop a French lady. 

The mother was ill in a German hospital, from pros- 
tration over the terrible scenes she had witnessed and her 
hourly anxiety over her family. Z. says it is only by 
God’s miraculous goodness that they are alive, as her 
father had come home with his pantaloons as well as his 
shoes covered with the blood, not only of his country- 
men, but of his friends! The tales they tell seem too 
dreadful to believe. I do not know which to admire 
most in them,—their unquestioning trust in God, their 
vrave acceptance of their changed position, or their 
heroic resolve to conquer adverse circumstances. 

Their hands were soft and tender as a woman’s, as 
they were unaccustomed to manual work. Ina few days 
they were swollen and blistered, and pained them to 
their shoulders. They were told not to work so hard ; 
but they said, ‘‘ We must, and then our hands will get 
hard and will not hurt so.’’ 

It is astonishing how rapidly they are learning. The 
daughter was brought up as tenderly as a rose, and never 
did anything but study and read ; but she says, ‘‘ Now I 
am going to work and learn everything.’’ I have taken 
her as housemaid ; and she surprises me by her deftness, 
her exquisite neatness, and woaderful quickness. She is 
little more than seventeen, but hesitates at nothing. She 
is the only one who speaks English, having studied it but 
six months; yet she was able to address a public audience 
here beautifully. 

Of course, they have lost everything. Their home 
was pillaged and burned, and they have no hope of recov- 
ering anything. When Z. told me they were obliged to 
go out of their beautiful home without saving anything, 
thankful that the lives of their family were saved, I 
looked at her wondering if 7 would he so brave. She 
told of the fountain playing in their garden, of her suite 
ot rooms occupying the whole third story, with light 
blue brocade hangings in her salon and her two bed- 
rooms in white, and her maid to wait upon her; and I 
asked her, when she went to the cottage where they now 
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live, and which is furnished in the plainest manner, if she 
did not say to herself, ‘‘ Oh, dear! how can I bear this ?”’ 
she said: ‘* No, no. I say every night, ‘ Thank God for 
a land of freedom! Thank God for friends! Thank 
God for a home once more, no matter how simple! 
Thank God we are all together!’ ’’ 

And we say, too, Thank God we have been permitted 
to help a little to care for these poor, persecuted people ! 

L. 


SHARING SUCCESS. 


WHEN one realizes what life means in its higher relations 
and duties, it is pathetic to notice how constantly people 
apologize to each other for any small trouble which they 
impose. The young man who goes to ask the man of es- 
tablished position for a letter of introduction or for per- 
sonal interest in securing an opportunity for work, almost 
invariably expresses regret for the interruption which his 
request necessitates ; as if the world were wholly selfish, 
and any kind of service done to another were in a way ex- 
ceptional and out of the common run of things! That 
a man shall take care of his own is expected ; that he shall 
put his strength, his time, and his ability into caring for 
his own is taken for granted ; but if he is asked to do any- 
thing for any one else, to devote any small measure of 
time and strength and ability with others, he is thanked, 
as if he were doing an unusual thing. As a matter of fact, 
the one duty is as close, as obvious, and as imperative as 
the other. The man who throws a door open to one who 
is waiting for an opportunity has done nothing more ex- 
ceptional than if he had put an hour’s work into the gain- 
ing of his own bread or the clothing of his own body. 
He is simply doing what a respectable spiritual being 
might be expected to do. The making of opportunities, 
the throwing open of doors, is as much the duty of the 
man who has the opportunity as caring for his own family. 
It is, indeed, one of the highest rewards of success—if 
ore understands what success means—to be in the way of 
putting others on the same road. Nothing is more spirit- 
ually vulgar and shabby than to climb up and throw down 
the ladder by which one has climbed. Nothing shows 
the true nature of a man more than the spirit in which he 
treats success; if he is mean and niggardly in his soul, 
he accepts it as a kind of personal distinction or gift, and 
hoards it as amiser hoards money ; if he is generous, he 
spends it freely, eager that others should share what he 
has gotten. And no man deserves success or ought to 
keep it who fails to make this spiritual use of it. He who 
does this cannot be corrupted by any kind of success or 
spoiled by any kind of prosperity ; he who fails to do this 
was corrupted and spoiled before he began.— The Outlook. 


A TEMPERANCE SALOON. 


One of the editors of Christian Work sends us an account 
of an attempt to run an institution to counteract the in- 
fluence of saloons, and to draw from their patronage. A 
stock company in Rochelle, N. Y., is trying the experi- 
ment. He says: 

‘¢A building was rented in a central portion of the 
village and fitted up in first-class saloon style, the line 
being drawn only on intoxicating drinks. A regular bar 
was put in, a billiard table, and other things to make the 
place attractive and popular as a resort for the men of the 
town. There was also a reading-room, a lunch-room, a 
bathroom, and a dormitory. A specialty was made of 
the best coffee and tea, and other wholesome light drinks, 
together with sandwiches, pie, ard other eatables, all at 
low prices. Cigars were sold and smoking allowed 
everywhere except in the dormitory. The employés of 





the place are men, and the place is open to men only. 
The result of the experiment has exceeded even the ex- 
pectations of the founders of the tavern. Clean and com- 
fortable lodgings are provided at twenty-five cents a night. 
No gambling is permitted, but aside from this, and the 
absence of strong drink, the utmost freedom is allowed to 
the frequenters of the place. The institution is runin no 
sense as a house of charity or a mission station, but as a 
business venture and on business principles. It fills the 
place that it was designed to fill as a counteractive agency. 
It keeps men and boys from the saloons, and surrounds 
them with influences which are in no degree harmful.’’ 

It has been so much of a success financially, that a 
new three-story brick building has been erected. The 
writer remarks that he thinks the only feature of the 
tavern to which the W. C. T. U. would object is the 
smoking, but that they have found it impossible to get 
along without this. We are glad to note that the line is 
drawn against smoking inthe dormitories. The founders 
believe that the establishment of similar institutions would 
do great good for the temperance cause. 

‘* Impossib'e to get along without allowing smoking.”’ 
There isa world of meaning in that sentence. When and 
how is it to be made fossib/e for those who are daily dis- 
tressed by the prevalence of tobacco smoke to free them- 
selves from it >— Union Signal. 





THE latest, and apparently the final, count of the electoral vote for 
President gives 272 to McKinley, and 175 to Bryan. South Dakota 
(4), Wyoming (3), and one of those in Kentucky go to Bryan, making 
8 altogether, The vote in these three States is very close. It is re- 
marked that if the remaining 12 in Kentucky, with California (9) 
Indiana (15), Minnesota (9), and Oregon (4), had been for Bryan he 
would have been elected, instead of McKinley. In all these States 
excepting M innesota, the majorities fer McKinley are small. M. A. 
Hanna, who managed the Reyublicen cempaign, is quoted as saying 
that farmers and workingmwen in the West were wen over, “ by ex- 
plaining to them tbat we stocd on the St, Louis platform, which 
advocates bimetalism under an international agreement, and that we 
were not gold monometalists.”’ 


MUGH interest attaches to the approaching session of Congress, to 
begin on the 7th proximo. Although it is the “‘ short ’’ session, and 
will end on the 4th of the Third month, there will be an earnest effort 
to pass some legislation to increase the national revenues, in which 
there is a heavy deficit. Either there must be more revenue or a new 
loan. The question of passing the short Tariff measure, the ‘* Dingley 
bill,” through the Senate, is also much discussed. 


GENERAL WEYLER, the Spanish commander in Cuba, left Havana 
a short time ago, and took command of his troops in the Pinar del Rio 
district. He has since returned to Havana, to attend to important 
business, as he says. It is represented by the insurgents that his 
military efforts failed. His recall by the Spanish Government is sug- 
gested as likelyto occur. These reports, however, are all so dubious 
and uncertain of truth, that it can only be said the war in Cuba con- 
tinues, and the insurgents still baffle the Spanish force. 


Ex-SECRETARY John W. Foster, who arrived in San Francisco on 
the 24th inst., from Honolulu, says that the effort to bring about the 
annexation of Hawaii to the United States will be renewed upon the 
incoming of Major McKinley’s administration. 





‘* The ostentatious virtues which still press 
For notice and for praise; the brilliant deeds 
Which live but in the eyes of observation— 
These have their meed at once ; but there’s a joy, 
To the fond votaries of fame unknown, 
To hear the still, small voice of conscience speak 
Its whispering plaudits to the silent soul.” 


Str MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY has undertaken to present a bill 
at the next session of the English Parliament, providing for curative 
treatment for habitual drunkenness, instead of continual committal to 
prison. As the cost per individual for conviction and imprisonment 
has amounted in some cases to as much as $5,000, the cure will com- 
mend itself on the ground of economy alone. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

‘THOSE who have engaged the Armenian refugees as help in various 
capacities appear to find them satisfactory. The Woman's Journal 
says: “Among forty or more who have been sent out, only two have 
been returned to us as unsatisfactory. This was not because of any 
dishonesty, but because they were not found sufficiently strong and 
brisk for the work required of them.” Alice Stone Blackwell says: 
‘Applications for Armenian women to do housework continue to flow 
in upon us from all sides, in spite of our repeated explanations in the 
papers that all the refugees are men. It has given us a ‘ realizing 
sense ’ of the widespread and pressing nature of the domestic problem.” 


—Sir Benjamin W. Richardson, the distinguished physician and 
advocate of the non-use of alcohol for stimulant purposes, is dead, in 
London. He was born in 1828, was made an honorary member of 
the Philosophical Society of America in 1863, and was a member of 
a number of other prominent societies. He has been president of the 
Medical Society of London, and was thirty-two times president of the 
St. Andrew’s Medical Graduates’ Association. At the Social Science 
Congress at Brighton in 1885 Dr. Richardson read a paper in which 
he gave a sketch of an imaginary ‘‘ model city of health,” to be called 
“ Hygeia,’’ which caused much discussion. He was ‘‘knighted”’ 
in 1893. 

—The greatest length of England and Scotland, north and south, is 
about 608 miles. This is about twice the length of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, measuriug on the length line, from the Ohio boundary to the 
bend of the Delaware below Trenton. 





into possession, by inheritance, of the property in question. Her father 
had given a long lease which had not expired. Without the owner's 
consent, but against the possibility of his objection under the terms of 
this lease, a saloon was opened on the property now held by Mrs. Mc- 

Kinley. Mr. McKinley has no power to dispossess the lessee, until 
the lease has expired.” 


—The Missouri river at Sioux City, Iowa, froze on the 14th from 
bank to bank. 


—Samuel J. Barrows, Unitarian minister, and editor of the CAris- 
tian Register, of Boston, is elected a member of Congress from one 
of the districts of that city. 


THE whole street railway mileage of the United States, says Zhe 
Car, is nearly 15,000 miles, and the mileage of the principal cities is 
as follows: Pailadelphia, 400 miles; New York, including 100 miles 
elevated, 427 miles; Boston, including suburban lines, 550 miles; 
Brooklyn, including 55 miles elevated, 405 miles; Chicago, including 
66 miles elevated, 659 miles; St. Louis, 291 miles; Baltimore, 225 
miles; Washington, 140 miles; San Francisco, 231 miles; Pittsburg, 
242 miles; Cincinnati, 261 miles. 


OF 1,307 children employed in Chicago sweat shops during 1895, 
according to the third annual report of Florence Kelley, State factory 
inspector, 1,130 were little girls, of whom two-thirds could neither 
read nor write the English language. The State factory inspection 
law has been successful in mitigating the abuses of child labor, but 


—It was alleged, during the recent political canvass, that Governor 
(now president-elect) McKinley was the owner of a drinking saloon in 
The following statement 
‘* The facts are, that Mrs. McKinley came 


the town of Canton, Ohio, where he lives. 
is made in correction : 


NOTICES. 
*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meeting- 


house, at Buckingham, Bucks Co., on First-day, | 
The | 
meeting will be addressed by Dr. Joshua D. | 


Eleventh month 29, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 


Subject : ‘Temperance and Tobacco.” 


Janney. : 
On be- 


All are respectfully invited to attend. 
half of Committee, 
SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 


*,.* There will be a Circular Meeting held at ! 


Stanton, Del., on First-day, Twelfth month 6, 
at II a. m. 

Trains leaving Philadelphia on the Pennsyl- 
vanin road, at 9.12, Chester at 9.45, and Wil- 
mington at 10.18, and reaching Stanton Station 
10.30, and on the Baltimore and Ohio road, 
leaving Philadelphia as 9.00, Chester at 9 31, 
and Wilmington at 10,00, reaching Marshall- 
ton at 10.16, will be met. 

ANNA M. HArveEY, Clerk. 


*,* Wm. W. Birdsall will give his illustrated 
lecture, ‘*‘ Some Phases of Early Quakerism,’’ 
at a meeting of Young Friends’ Association of 
Wilmington, Delaware, in the meeting-house, 
Fourth and West streets, on Seventh-day, the 
28th instant, at 7.45 p.m. All interested are 
invited to attend. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

ALFRED S. MCALISTER, Chairman, 
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*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 


| occur as follows : 


27. Nottingham, Little Britain. Pa. 
28. Blue River, Clear Creek, i. 


REMOVAL. 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1414 Arch Street. 





| ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made tor Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9tol2a.m 
lto 5p m. 


DELAVAU’ S| 
REMEDY 


FOR 


All Wort Guaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 








DISPELS WHOOP. ALLAYS COUGH. 


| CROUP 


INSTANT AND IFFALLIBLE. 


Sold by Druggists— Depot, Sixth and Wood 


| Streets, Philade pale. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, pameneeam, | Ps 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
| CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 
Jobb Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


8. BR. RICHARDS, 
i 1917 Gratz Avenue. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2232 Wallace Street 
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not in decreasing the number employed. 


ONLY about one in a thousand married couples live to celebrate 


Bed Coverings 


exceptional bargain values taken 
almost at random from our Blan- 


ket Department : 
95¢. 


* $2.00 
$2.25 


| CROCHET QUILTS— Marseil- 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


les pattern, excellent ey. The 
usual $1.25 grade, at . 

CRIB BLANKETS — of fos 
Fleeced Wool, dainth dorder col- 
orings of pink or light blue. 
Usually $2.50 per pair, at . 


MARSEILLES QUILTS— 


satin finish, in beautiful new de- 
signs. Usually $3.00, at. 
BLANKETS —of hailetie 
White Wool, heavy, warm, and 
durable, 72x84 inches, at . 


| WRAPPER BLANKETS—for 


making house gowns or bath 


robes, neat figures, in many com- $4, 00 
binations of colors, at . 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Gas and Oil 


Heating 
Stoves 


$2.50 Upward. 


They save starting heaters early and are 
always useful. 


Hardware 
and Housefurnishing 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


Spring Garden 8t,, 


CAROLINE RAU, 76 Philadelphia. 


Plain [lillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
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Publisher's Department. 


*,* We now have enough copies of the issues 
asked for, Ninth month 5 and Ninth month 12. 
Where names accompanied the papers, so we could 
know whom to send to, we have forwarded the 
stamps promised. 


*,* Please do not address letters to us at 15th and 
Race streets. Our address is 921 Arch street, P. O. 
Box 9 9: 24. 


Clement A ‘Woodnutt 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


eaitS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036, 





Williams, Brown & Earle 


wish to announce that they have taken 
eutire charge of the business of 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
Optician, 
FORMERLY 1406 CHESTNUT STREET, 


and have transferred the same, together 
with his specialty selected sto’k of goods 
and list of prescriptions, to their OpTi- 
CAL Rooms, 


33 and 35 South Tenth Street. 
(N. E. Cor. 10th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia.) 


They have also secured the services of 
his former assistants and can therefore 
offer to his patrons the same high-class 
service for which he has long been noted. 


SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


Accurately fitted and adjusted. Repairing 
a specialty. 


HENRY S. WILLIAMS. N. HOWLAND BROWN. 


Morris EARLE. 


WT Owe My Life to It.” 


“Tam advocating your COMPOUND OXYGEN 
here, for I feel that I owe’my life toit. Eleven years 
ago I was given up by physicians here to die with 
consumption, but heard of your ema’ Oxygen, 
tried it, and am still living. hat it is the 
BEST MEDICINE FOR CONSUMPTION, and, in 
fact, the ONLY CURE.” 

BELL C. BOYRATH, 
Ardmore, Indian Territory. 

Would it not be well to learn something of the 
remedy which has effected such a remarkable cure? 
Write to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their Book oF 200 
PAGES, SENT FREE. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHILAD’A, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 





John Faber Miller, "3020 be” 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
: TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
A anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No, 45 furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Acsauhians Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Beri jamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
- _ Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


ular Prices 
ples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


| 1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ao C.NEWHAN, 
Art Store, 


806 Market Street, 


By 
ee ‘ 


a 
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Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, etc. 


54 Framing of Studies for 
pupils a@ specialty. 





John C. 7 & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
| grocer ought to have it on eale. Ask him for it 


| D. S. WILTBERGER, has 233 N. 2d oe Phita., Pa. 
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No other lamp-chimneys a 
quarter so good as Macbeth’s; 
or cheap in the long run. 

You want the right shape 


besides. We'll send you the 


index; free. 


Ge Oo 


A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Swarthmore Conference. 


Copies of Large Group in Platinum, 16x20, $3.00 
Silver Prints or Bromide, 16x20, . 1.50 
NT. 6 kha fee ee cm be is << 


SEND FOR LIsT. 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 


_ 1307 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penne. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 


| PEXSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 27, February 24, avd March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 


| return on the regular trains within nine months. 
| Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
| Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23, and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing expenses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $18.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, inciuding transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 





will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 
1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 
15, 1897. 


For detailed itineraries and other information, 

ood at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 

Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelpbia. 


Ask your friends 


what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


7? Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
RovaLt Bakinc PowDER Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUvUT St., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETERWRIGHTs SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. | 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- | 


curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


The Empire Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED IN 1881. 


Paid in Death Claims over $1,000,000. 

Has Insurance in force nearly $40,000,000. 

Premiums based on minimum rates consistent with 
first-class risks, and a saving of from 30 to 40 per 
cent. per annum. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A purely mutual company. 
Profits are divided annually, 
policy-holders. 


NO STOCK HOLDERS. 
NATURAL PREMIUMS. 


Policies carry cash dividends after five years. 

Paid-up insurance after 15 years. 

No admission fees, dues, etc. 

Policies incontestable and indisputable, immedi- 
ately. 

Premiums payable annually, semi-annually, quar- 
terly, and bi-monthly. 

Its assets are retained on a sound actuarial basis in 
harmony with the risks 

Pamphlets and circulars will be turnished upon 
application. 


sharing between | 


| 


j 


Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeneRaL Trust and Banxrna Business. Interest allowed on Deposits, Acts as 
&, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete, 
Baterest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
Executive Commitice: Wm. H. Bosle 


Charman, Henry ©. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake. 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


THE GI RA ft D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND - i U ST CO . 


Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Ner Cost. Itis PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Suepius of over THREE MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Prse.. HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payabie by check. 


. . » DIRECTORS. .- . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen: y Tatnall, 
Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 
Francis R Cope, 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


IWSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 





611-613 Chestnut Street. 


| CAPITAL (subscribed), 
| CAPITAL (paid in) 


SURPLOS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


Interest allowed on Deri 


| Estate insured and convey 


Active, energetic, well-connected men have a good | 


opportunity for a lucrative employment 
For particulars send to 
. 
De Luis Bros., 


STATE MANAGERS, 
BULLITT BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


made on Mo’ eand App 

entered for Administrators 1 
pany also acts as Administrator, niu 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from 
wards, per annum 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

J. Bolton Winpenny, 
Elwood Becker, 
Edwin 8. Dixon, 


up- 


Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John Lucas, 

8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
John F. Lewis, Bood Gilpin, 
Thomas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 

Howard L. Haines. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited 
NK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Re yhsy WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 
ON My President. Cashie' 


SOUILA JL UNVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL. 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


WHY JS Ingram’s Blended Tea 


7 so much cheaper than cocua? 
BECAUSE 
one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 


' $1 NoRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 





